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The World’s Grandest Revolution 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


ECISIVE battles are no longer fought with arms, says 
the author in the current Cosmopolitan. Attack 
with weapons may constitute an incident, but cam- 
paigns from the opening of the twentieth century will 
be fought in the offices of those who control the 
world’s supply of money. 

That event in the world’s history which ‘prom- 
ises to be most deeply fraught with results to the 
human race was announced in the New York journals 
of Sunday, March 3, 1901, as a three-column adver- 
tisement. It was not an affair of parliament or of 

regal proclamation. There was no fuss, no ceremony. . 

The average man, the welfare of whose great-great-grandchil- 
dren was to be affected, scarcely noticed this advertisement which 
read: 

“Orrice oF J. P- MORGAN & CO., 23 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK.” 

And began in bold, black-faced type: 

“TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 

“THE FEDERAL STEEL COMPANY, 
“NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY, 
“NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY.” 
et cetera. 

This momentous event did not concern itself with princes or 
even so-called statesmen. The world on the 3d day of March, 1gor, 
had ceased to be ruled by such. ‘True, there were marionettes still 
figuring in Congress, and as Kings, but they were in place simply 
to carry out the orders of the world’s real rulers—those who control 
the concentrated portion of the money supply. The words, “Office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co.,” meant, in addition to the great wealth of 
the firm itself, the financial support of the Housr oF RoruscHILp; 
the approval, if not the active co-operation, of the HousE oF RocKE- 
FELLER; and the direct co-operation of the CARNEGIE and other great 
iron industries. 

House oF RoTuHscHiLD and associated banks and industries, 
One thousand millions. 

Housk oF ROCKEFELLER and associated banks and industries, 
Fight hundred and fifty millions. 

J. P. Morcan & Co., representing iron industries and associated 
banks, Eleven hundred and fifty-four millions. 

Total, Three thousand and four millions of dollars. 

Of what consequence the German playing at Emperor, or the 
King who recently read a speech written by Ministers under dicta- 
tion from the world of finance? Even the Czar of Russia seems a 
feeble make-believe in the presence of men who control Three thou- 
sand millions of dollars and can push the endless buttons which carry 
their signals into every sort of mercantile house, into every military 
camp, which cause every court official to stand alert, and can even 
produce the profoundest movements in the Church itself. 

Between the lines of this advertisement headed “Office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.,”’ was to be read a proclamation, thus : 

“CoMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE Wor Lp. 

“Notice To THe PEopies of ALL LANDS AND NATIONALITIES : 

“The old competitive system, with its ruinous methods, its 
countless duplications, its wastefulness of human effort and its re- 


lentless business warfares, is hereby abolished, the change to take 
in part immediately, and in whole as rapidly as the details can here- 
after be worked out. 

“The four great Houses controlling the world’s visible supply 
of money, having this day agreed to act in unison under the scheme 
of organization outlined by Mr. J. P. Morgan, have invested them- 
selves with the controlling interest in the three great sources by 
which the public can be taxed—the supply of ores, the working of 
the same into the raw products, and the transportation of the same. 

“The business public will perceive at a glance that it will not 
be properly safe for any individual or known collection of individ- 
uals to arrogate to themselves the right to antagonize THE ORGAN- 
IZATION this day created; and notice is hereby given that these com- 
mercial territories must not be trespassed upon or invaded without 
expectation that the full authority vested in the organization will 
be exercised. 

“The Houses engaged in bringing about this organism in the 
interests of the world’s economy, have taken to themselves such in- 
crement as has seemed proper in view of the important character of 
the service rendered. 

“Further, the Bourses of the world will please take notice that, 
owing to the immense sums of money now in the hands of THE 
ORGANIZATION, it will be possible to force speculation. The banding 
together of the Houses oF RoTHSCHILD, ROCKEFELLER, MorGAN 
and CARNEGIE, representing the united metal and transportation 
interests, leaves no room for competition, and any attempt in this 
direction will be met with the fate which should attach to an effort 
to return to the methods of barbarism. 

“Finally, it is our intention ultimately to take in hand the 
smaller industries and organize them upon a scientific basis calcu- 
lated to reduce the waste of human effort to a minimum.” 

These are the words which have been read by every fairly intel- 
ligent business man in the advertisement headed, “Office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.,”’ and nominally concerning itself with the exchange 
of certain stocks. Unlike the proclamations of kings and princes, 
no man will be found bold enough to defy its orders. From March 
3, 1901, the entire aspect of the business and political world will be 
changed. Financial ambitions will quickly render themselves sub- 
servient to this overruling power. The futility of political hopes 
which do not attach themselves to the financial center will be quickly 
apparent. 

The mind is fascinated with the field of operations presented 
to the controlling minds of this new organism. Two things imme- 
diately suggest themselves. It seems probable that the danger of 
financial panic will be minimized. Those having these incalculable 
interests in their hands will wish for stability of finance. Their 
hopes are based on the savings resultant from complete organization 
and the continuous labor obtainable only by the general consumption 
of their products by the public. This consumption can only accom- 
pany the prosperity resulting from financial stability. 

Should, however, any private interest or desire within this new 
organization seek to extend the borders of conquest by means of 
panic, and have the power to carry out its desires, the opportunity 
would be presented to cause untold misfortune and wretchedness 
to mankind at large. 
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We now come to the most important question in this connection 
—the distribution of the immense increment resulting from the 
economies permitted by organized effort. Will the dividends be 
made commensurate with the power? Or will a wisdom superior 
to any hitherto exercised in the business or governmental world fix 
the earnings at such percentage as will seem reasonable to the public 
mind and prevent unrest? 

Undoubtedly the matter remains with Morgan to determine. 
Upon his decisions the welfare of the people of the United States— 
it is not too much to say, even of the world—depends. With all 
ores, metals and transportation in his hands, the question is not, 
What can he tax the public? but, What will he? It would be inter- 
esting to penetrate the guiding motives of the mind of this man at 
this time. To what extent do Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan 
realize the far-reaching character of this change of base? It is a 
revolution so radical in its sweep, so wide in the area affected, that 
in comparison the most important movements of history become in- 
significant. ‘Those of Greece, those of Rome, and that of France, 
substituted other measures and other men for existing ones. This 
substitutes a machine which depends for existence, not upon men, 
but upon ten thousand parts. Any one wearing out can be replaced 
without perceptible stoppage. 

Because this new organism is in the direction of perfected econ- 
omies, there will be no return to the old system. That is gone for- 
ever. The law of centralization is the law of nature. A million 
million orbs moving throughout limitless space are eternally attract- 
ing and holding the smaller fragments of the universe. 

One thought more: Human effort scientifically directed could 
supply every real necessity, comfort and pleasure of mankind with 
hours of labor certainly not to exceed four a day. Sufficient food, 
comfortable homes and clothes, and proper enjoyment, can all be 
obtained with four hours of united, properly directed, thoroughly or- 
ganized labor. It is the ignorance of scientific methods, the dupli- 
cation of tasks, the labor in unprofitable directions, and the endless 
waste of conflict, which keep man the slave he is today. 

Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan have shown their appreciation 
of the problem of organization. They themselves must be surprised 
at the results. Both have in many ways displayed their desire to be 
of service to those about them. 

They have together solved the problem of production. Will 
they now apply themselves to the greater and vastly more complex 
problem of distribution? ‘To the men who would free the world 
from the superstitions of the competitive system, the greatest wealth 
was first necessary ; because it meant the greatest power. ‘The world 
has been governed by selfishness. It obeys the commands of un- 
limited money; therefore accumulated millions were necessary as a 
fulcrum from which the business world could be pried from its 
wasteful selfishness. 

The type of mind required to reorganize the world’s system of 
distribution is of the keenest and highest. Will the men who have 
shown such incomparable skill in solving the problem of production 
find themselves equal to the consideration of the more delicate prob- 
lem of placing mankind on the basis of recognition of one’s neighbor 
in every labor, gradually removing the more or less real excuse of 
today that greed is necessary for self-protection, and substituting 
in the business world that intelligent appreciation of our own and 
our neighbor’s wants—a willingness to concede to others—which we 
see best exemplified in the guests brought together around a well- 
filled table? 

We sit at the bountiful table of Mother Earth and know that 
there is enough for all. Hitherto it has been a scramble. Are we 
soon to be assembled under an intelligence of a higher order, which, 
after requiring of each his proper proportion of labor, shall give that 
reward which will be in degree sufficient ? 

March 3d marked the beginning of the most wonderful revolu- 
tion in the world’s history. This will be a bloodless revolution and 
will eventually carry its blessings to the most remote parts of the 
earth. Governmental divisions will cease to exist except as means 
to carry its blessings to the most remote parts of the earth. Govern- 
mental divisions will cease to exist except as means to carry out man- 
dates decided upon in the executive offices of the world’s commercial 
metropolis. We are living in what is without doubt the most inter- 
esting period of the world’s history. Will Messrs. Rockefeller and 
Morgan, having reduced production to scientific lines, proceed to the 
analysis of the problem of distribution? 

They must. 

What is the meaning of money after it has reached a few mil- 
lions? It has no significance for the owner. The building of pal- 


aces becomes little more than the setting of toy blocks. The powers 
held within the hands of the hundred-millionaire struggle for exer- 
cise. ‘They must have an outlet. 

Mr. Rockefeller has hitherto found this opportunity for exercise 
mainly in the founding of colleges; Mr. Morgan, in the endowment 
of hospitals. That sort of intellectual effort will do for men with 
a few tens of millions, but not for active minds controlling a thou- 
sand millions. For them the final analysis must rest always in the 
selection of the one problem worthy of engaging the master mind— 
the Problem of Distribution: 

How to organize mankind— 

First, so that each man will be forced to do his share of the 
world’s work; 

Second, so that each individual will have the product of his own 
labor : 

Third, so that the temptation of man to eat his fellow-man may 
he removed by a sc‘ent‘ficallv designed system. 

ce 
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T is related in history that a certain school of religious 
thought, which in the present year of grace dominates 
civilization, was condemned to death by the Roman 
emperors during the first years of the Christian era, 
because its teachings had been adjudged subversive of 
public order and hostile to the political state. ‘This sen- 
tence continued in force until one emperor of Rome 

AN discovered that the teachings of the new propaganda 

hy had affected the bulk of his army. It was at this mo- 
| ment in history that the blazonry of the cross led an 
: armed host to victory, just as it had led thousands of 
brave men and women to moral triumph over the brute 

forces of repression upon the bloody sands of imperial Rome. 

History has repeated itself with startling accuracy of detail. ‘The 
heavy hand of Bismarck was laid with pitiless weight upon a group of 
Germans who had been led to believe that the present socia! order, 
especially as exemplified in the German state, was an insult to human 
intelligence. | The “Iron Chancellor” caused proscriptive legislation to 
be passed against the Social Democrats by a subservient reichstag on 
the plea that the new school sought the disruption of the state, the 
destruction of property, the dissolution of the family and the general 
annihilation of the entire social order. It is singular that Bismarck 
should not have anticipated the inevitable result of such a policy. With 
the exception of a slight reduction in the vote polled by the social 
democracy in 1878—the year in which Bismarck’s law of terror went 
into effect—the new party continued to gain recruits at a rate that 
alarmed the conservative Germans. The process which Bismarck had 
designed to crush the social democracy accomplished the unexpectd 
result of crushing Bismarck himself. Kaiser Wilhelm II. observed that 
in the interval of twelve years during which the “law of exceptions” 
had been in effect, the strength of the Social Democracy had tripled, and 
the party disposed of nearly a million votes. Bismarck fell because he 
had committed the fatal error of assuming—as had been assumed by 
sundry pagan emperors, christian hierarchs, and unteachable Bourbons 
before him—that a moral movement can be suppressed by brute force. 

Bismarck fell before the pressure of the social democracy; but 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. soon discovered that he had evoked the genii out 
of the jar. There could be no question of closing the jar. In 1893 
the social democrats organized an opposition in the reichstag which 
fairly astounded the Kaiser by its tenacity and its force. The imperial 
government formulated a demand for an increase of one hundred 
thousand men in the army at an additional cost of sixty-nine million 
marks. The group of political outlaws whom Rismarck had hoped to 
annihilate with a stroke of the pen in 1878, stood up in the benches 
of parliament and attacked the imperial plans with great strategy and 
daring. A scattering of radical elements joined in the cry of opposi- 
tion, and the army bill was rejected. 

The Kaiser was alarmed hy the unyielding attitude of the social 
democrats, who had succeeded in striking so effective a blow at the 
most sensitive spot in the imperial system. During the next vear the 
party was called upon to fight a battle for its existence, and won it 
by a series of brilliant moves and counter moves in the reichstag, which 
demonstrated convincingly that the group of dreamers who had been 
fascinated by the abstractions of Tassalle, had mastered all the devices 
of parliamentarism and of political procedure—that they had ceased 
to be theorizers, and had become fighters. In the session of 1894, 
Chancellor Hohenlohe, who is animated with a Bismarckian purpose 
of reaction without possessing more than a trace of the Bismarckian 
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force, introduced into the reichstag a bill which contained rigorous 
anti-revolutionary provisions. It was aimed chiefly at the rights of 
working men to associate themselves for purposes of co-operation in 
politics. The Kaiser attempted to repeat the biunder which had cost 
the founder of Germany his chancellorship. But the reichstag proved 
obdurate. Even the quiet and docile Center—the largest individual 
party in the reichstag, which is always ready to respond to the wishes 
of the emperor if its concession promises to extort a return favor for 
the catholic church—declined to acquiesce in the new plan of repres- 
sion. The Catholic party had been convinced by the serious attitude 
of the social democrats that sensational results were to be expected 
if the reichstag passed the law prohibiting the association of working- 
men. The Kaiser’s discomfiture was complete. The new “bill of ex- 
ceptions” was defeated, thanks to the defections of the Centrists, and 
the social democratic party in the reichstag once more attracted the 
attention of unaffiliated workingmen by its uncompromising defense of 
the rights of the German proletariat. 

The real strength of the social democracy in Germany is not to 
be measured adequately by the number of seats that are occupied by 
its representatives in the reichstag. One is in serious danger of being 
misled as to the real standing of the party if one considers merely the 
fact that it has 56 members in the reichstag out of a total of 397. 
These 56 social democratic members represent, it must be remembered, 
a vote of 2,120,000, or nearly 28 per cent of the total vote cast in the 
election of 1898. ‘The discrepancy is the result of a clever manipula- 
tion of the voting districts, whereby the rapidly growing cities, which 
have hitherto furnished the vast bulk of Social Democratic represent- 
ation, are allowed today precisely the same numerical strength in the 
reichstag that they had at the beginning of the federated existence of 
the empire, when the urban population was out of comparison with 
its present size. This increment of the cities has gravitated for the 
most part from the country districts. These latter have lost popula- 
tion enormously in comparison; but they are entitled to as many rep- 
resentatives as they had in the beginning. One of two things is des- 
tined to happen in the near future, which will have the effect of giving 
to the Social Democracy something like a clear majority; either the 
system of districts will be changed, so as to give the cities a repre- 
sentation in proportion to their population; or else the Social Democ- 
racy will enter upon an energetic campaign in the country districts. 
The latter alternative will involve some serious questions of party 
policy. 

A section of the German Social Democracy regards with out- 
spoken misgivings the tendency of the party to work along evolution- 
ary lines, instead of adhering to the primitive doctrines of Lassalle. 
So far as the present day workings of the Social Democrats are con- 
cerned the party is essentially a party of evolution. It employs the 
instrument of parliamentarism with effectiveness, and is content to 
await the day when the logic of events shall drive the existing system 
of capitalism to the wall, by depriving it consecutively of all motives 
for continuing its operations. An emphatic group of the party has 
no patience with parliamentarism, and declares that the Social Democ- 
racy must return to its earlier teachings. It is this difference of 
opinion that has given some apparent color to the prediction of the 
impending disruption of the party. This view of the destiny of the 
Social Democracy is combated most effectively by the Kaiser’s attitude 
toward the party. The increasingly narrow construction of the laws 
of lese majeste by the German courts, doubtless deriving their inspir- 
ation from the head of the German government, is a lucid and con- 
vincing betrayal of the fact that the Kaiser, at least, does not regard 
Social Democracy as being on the eve of dissolution as a political 
party. In the absence of any special legislation against the Social 
Democrats, the German courts and the German police are taxing their 
ingenuity to construe existing laws in such a manner as to exert the 
greatest possible weight upon the Social Democracy. An unguarded 
comment, a shrug of the shoulders, a grimace, or a jest is construed 
by court and constables as an insult to the person of the Emperor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

An attempt has lately been made to attack Socialistic teachings at 
their source by depriving the universities of their time-honored rights 
of academic immunity. Men of learning are being shadowed by the 
police in the sanctuaries of the university lecture rooms, and the po- 
litical soundness of candidates for academic preferment are being sub- 
jected to rigorous tests, all for the purpose of ensuring orthodoxy and 
guarding the youth of Germany from the blight of Socialistic doc- 
trines. In all this system of governmental precaution there is ample 
evidence for the contention that the Kaiser is convinced of the per- 
manency of the Socialistic agitation. 

The present political and economic tendencies of Germany offer 
a strong guarantee for the continued activity of the Social Democrats. 
German commerce is advancing with enormous strides. ‘The indus- 
trial system of Germany is infinitely greater, more complex, more far- 
reaching in its operations than it ever was before, and the working- 
man—the producer of manufactured articles as distinct from the tiller 
of the soil—is a much more conspicuous element in the political life 


of the empire in 1899 than he ever was before. If the battle of the 
Social Democrats against the existing industrial order in Germany is 
to be won by the factory hands, the material for the recruiting of the 
army of aggression is more plentiful than ever before. The small 
army of ants before which the political lion of the German empire fled 
roaring through the jungle, has become a tremendous multitude; and 
its organization is probably the most complete of its kind the world 
has ever seen. It did not take the German Social Democracy long to 
discover that if it was to stand upon an approximately equal footing 
with its antagonist—an antagonist who has been perfecting a com- 
plex organization since industrialism began—it must work systemat- 
ically. The result of this early discovery is to be seen in the fact that 
today the German Social Democracy has reached a complete arrange- 
ment of its offensive and defensive forces. It supports its publica- 
tions, furnishes sustenance for its unpaid representatives in the Reichs- 
tag; defends its members when they are brought into court upon 
charges involving the party platform; and in most other respects acts 
as an enormous industrial corporation that has set before itself certain 
problems, and proceeds to their solution in a systematic, conscientious, 
and practical fashion. The Social Democrats prosecute their mission 
with energy as with calm reason. They employ personal pressure and 
avail themselves of political exigencies with a sagacity and a continu- 
ity of purpose that plainly disproves the contention that the party has 
reached the end of its corporate existence, 
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Conspicuous Among Them All 


New York, March 22, rgo1. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. :— 


Dear Sir: A day or two ago I received a sample 
copy of THE CHALLENGE issue of Feb. 20. Though 
practically inundated with various reform and other 
periodicals, many of which I subscribe for and all 
of which I read, I must say your paper is conspicu- 
ous amiong them for its originality, its freshness, its 
intrepidity and its artistic typographwv and general ap- 
pearance. There is still another feature of it which 
“touches the spot” and that is, that its editor does not 
confine its ability to discussing Socialism with So- 
cialists, but he goes on the warpath after the un- 
Socialist and the anti-Socialist. I cannot say too 
much in praise of this feature, and I have not kissed 
the “blarney stone,” either. I have always con- 
tended that a reform periodical should stand for two 
ideas—first, to make more reformers, and second, to 
increase the efficiency of the reformers made. 
Nearly all Socialist journals rely on the second and 
subordinate idea and pay little attention to the first, 
and it is high time that journals like THe CHat- 
LENGE have appeared. 

I must congratulate you on getting out such a 
neat looking paper, though it is little short of miracu- 
lous at the price. I wish this city had as good a one 
at the price, for we certainly need one, perhaps not 
so much with an eye to immediate political effect as 
to properly put the Socialist philosophy before the 
middle class here. From various causes the Socialist 
papers here are impotent in propaganda work and I 
find that many Socialists themselves think more of 
Socialist votes than they do of the adoption of So- 
cialist ideas. Local conditions emphasize the need of 
pioneer. work along educational lines; for, in my 
opinion, you cannot make genuine Socialist votes 
until you have made genuine Socialists. We have a 
lot of “reformers” here—some of them counterfeit— 
who stand for anything and everything, and agree in 
nothing. Socialism here goes on not because of 
them, but in spite of them. 

I was agreeably surprised in reading THe CHAL- 
LENGE to find that a portion of a letter written by 
me to The American Wool and Cotton Reporter sev- 
eral weeks ago had been copied by you and credited 
to The United States Investor. The letter was 
signed by my initials, “H. W. P..” and appears on 
the third page of your paper of February 2oth. It 
was written in answer to another correspondent in 
The Reporter, who had a few rather kinky Socialist 
ideas and who upheld the old fallacy of “natural 
rights.” In the reply, as quoted by you, I gave no 
sign that I dissented from the “natural rights” doc- 
trine, because under the circumstances that was 
inadvisable and comparatively unimportant: but T 
did administer an allopathic dose of Socialism to a 
periodical which abominates Socialism and would 
have “dropped dead” had it known that I was 
preaching Socialism. I might add that I find great 
pleasure in playing pranks of this kind. The New 
York Times, The Public, San Francisco Star, S. F. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, the N. Y. Sun and numer- 
ous other papers, news and trade, have furnished 
me much amusement in this line. A sub-cutaneous 
injection of Socialistic views agrees pretty well with 
hides almost hopelessly inoculated with capitalism; 
but, of course, I do not have the label “Socialism” 
on the bottle. Laws, a’mercy, no; 
do. 

At the risk of appearing egotistical, I must say 
that I have made a polished art of leading shrewd 
friends of mine, with capitalistic ideas, along the 
route of their own logic face to face with the sub- 
stance of Socialism, until finally they have become 
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so tame that the name did not scare them. This 
is sapping and mining for the cause, and it agrees 
with me. The field is unlimited. 

I am 28, married; wife, two children, am assistant 
editor of a trade publication at $1,000 per 
year; have been nine years in newspaper—daily 
and weekly—work. Am much interested in So- 
cialism, though, beyond writing in its behalf, I 
am not particularly active in the work. Was a 
Socialist in thought long before I ever heard 
the name. Ten years ago became interested in phil- 
osophy in general, economics in particular; evolved 
into Single Tax, solid on the injustice of private 
property in land, but dubious about remedy. At last, 
after much mental travail, emerged into Socialism 
as the preliminary stage to Communism and philo- 
sophical Anarchy, with the milennium after that, 
and a front seat and a harp and crown for every- 
body. Am my own severest critic, and my whole 
philosophy is bolted and firmly riveted by thor- 
ough independent thought. I am not a Socialist be- 
cause somebody told me of it, nor because I have 
read Socialist books, nor because of an excess of 
altruistic feeling. J am not a priori philosopher, nor 
am I wedded to subjective ideals, which can never 
be realized in this world. I am for a heaven here, 
and for justice here and as near absolute honesty 
as self-preservation will allow me to get. I would 
give a good deal, had I it to give, to start a paper 
like Tue CHALLENGE in this neighborhood. It 
should soon earn the respect of its opponents and 
the esteem of many Socialists and others. Success 
to you, politically and otherwise. 

I have read much of your writing in different 
former pamphlets, your introduction to “Fabian Es- 
says,” etc., and you are a man after my own heart. 
I, too, am an Englishman, and for four years was 
a sailor. My life has been something like that of 
Henry George (noble man, but poor logician). I 
was in San Francisco in 1889 as ordinary seaman 
on bark Normandy and ship Glory of the Sea; was 
all over Puget Sound, Nanaimo, Seattle, Tacoma, 
etc. Was in Seattle when that city was burned, June 
6, 1889. Have been in East and West India, Brazil 
and all over; twice circumnavigated the globe. Al- 
ways great reader, earnest thinker and _ student. 
Graduated public school when 13. With such an 
equipment I ought to leave the world a little bit 
better than I found it, though I do not seek fame— 
bread and butter now and a better world for my 
two boys (4 and 6) when my wife and I are gone, is 
all I ask. Socialism is my religion and I can con- 
ceive of no better. I believe in a Superior Being, 
and that is about all. While I cannot give their 
attributes, nor understand why they let matters go 
as they do, my understanding, so far, will not allow 
me to reject the idea of His existence. 

There you have a little disjointed, erratic sketch 
of an humble individual, who is not so erratic as this 
letter would indicate. In spirit I shake hands with 
you and as an evidence of sanity and good faith I 
enclose 50 cents for THe CHALLENGE for a year. I 
wish I could make it $50,000, but the numerous 
claims on me preclude my sending you a larger 
sum at present. I have so little spare time that I 
cannot just now boom your paper among friends, 
but will do what I can when my state of slavery 
eases up. For heaven’s sake, do not publish this 
leter, as it fearfully put together—or, at least, if you 
do, cull out personal matters and suppress my name. 
If written contributions from time to time are ac- 
ceptable (gratuitous, of course), may remember you 
occasionally in that way. Believe me very truly 
yours, but hastily. Se SRaak 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[I do not know why people insist that I am Eng- 
lish. I was born in Ohio.—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 
*x kK * 


An Old Line Democrat WaKin’ Up 
Spokane, Wash., March 21, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 


My Dear Sir: 
THE CHALLENGE. 


I thank you for sample copies of 
I have read them with much 
While the doctrines you advo- 


cate are paternalistic and, therefore, such as an old- 
line Democrat like myself might be supposed to 
regard with peculiar aversion, I am free to confess 
that your arguments appear convincing, and I am 
beginning to believe that paternalism may be a good 
thing, at least to the extent of governmental owner- 
ship of trusts. I can see that improved machinery 
increases production, and that increased production 
cheapens the cost and, sooner or later, the price of 
commodities 

This benefits both producer and consumer, but, 
under existing conditions, by no means in an equal 
ratio. The consumer is benefited to the extent of 
the saving in cost of his individual consumption, 
which is infinitessimal as compared with the aggre- 
gate profits of the producer, that is to say, the owner 
and operator of the machinery. No matter how 
cheap the price of any commodity may be, it nec- 
essarily includes a profit to the producer: otherwise 
he would cease to produce. While this profit may be 
small on a single article, in the aggregate it will be 
enormous if the production and consequent consump- 
tion be sufficiently large. Now increased production 
in so far as it promotes abundance, is good, since 
abundance rather than scarcity of useful or desired 
commodities conduce to the general welfare. Trusts 
seem to be the most logical, practical and effective 
means of increasing production and regulating the 
supply according to the demand. If they could be 
operated so that the benefits of abundance would 
inure in an equitable ratio to producer and consumer 
popular hostility to them would soon disappear. 
Operated as they are, however, by private individuals, 
influenced solely by “the commercial instinct,” it is 
futile to expect any consideration of the public ex- 
cept as to the limit of its ability to pay. It would 
seem, therefore, that governmental ownership is the 
only alternative. How this is to be effected without 
confiscation or injustice I am not yet sufficiently 
enlightened to understand; though I dare say I shall 
understand if I continue to read the columns of THE 
CHALLENGE, as I certainly propose to do. 

It is a bright, clean, high-toned paper, attractive 
in appearance and replete with interesting and sug- 
gestive facts and arguments. Keep it on this high 
plane and it will be a power in the land and convert 
thousands to Socialism who now look upon that par- 
ticular ism as akin to, if not synonymous with, 
anarchism. 

I would like to see it in every household in the 
land, and I shall gladly undertake to secure sub- 
scribers in Spokane. You may expect subscriptions 
this month. In the meantime you might forward 
sample copies to the prospective subscribers whose 
names and addresses appear on the list enclosed 
herewith. 

If the paper is not already self-supporting, I am 
quite sure it soon will be. Wishing it and you a long 
and prosperous career, and with kind regards to our 
kith and kind in Los Angeles, I am, your sincere 
friend and well-wisher, 

Joun C. Benton. 
* *K Xx 


A Pioneer’s Endorsement 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 28th, rgor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 


My Dear Sir: Tur CHALLENGE comes to me 
weekly, each number, if possible, an improvement 
on the previous ones, and I have no words of express 
how much I am pleased to learn that there is one 
among the brainy and brilliant men of our land who 
dares to challenge the existing order, or, I might 
more truthfully say, the disorder of our social condi- 
tions. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to find a man so highly 
endowed with courage, conscience and convictions 
with the capital to formulate plans and point out 
peaceful methods for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of all classes of society. 

The great Sumner on his dying bed predicted a 
dark future for our country, in which the streets of 
our large cities would run with blood of citizens 
shed in civil strife. 

Since my first vote was cast for Fremont, I have 
taken an active part in every Presidential campaign 


until the last one, always in behalf of the long 
uncared-for masses. The struggle last year seemed 
utterly hopeless, but in the darkest hour THe CHAL- 
LENGE burst forth like a bright morning star and 
the clouds begin to show their silver lining. 
Hopefully yours, 
B. Y. Lawrence, M. D. 
weed 
The Challenge is Superb 
El Paso, Texas, March 22, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Enclosed herewith please find express money order 
for $2.50 with 10 name list of yearly subscribers to 
Tue CHALLENGE. In the March 2oth issue of your 
paper you ask for suggestions along the cartoon 
line. Can you make any use of this idea? 

Two scenes—Scene 1 showing a group of work- 
ingmen of various trades (as suggested by dress, 
etc.) studying Socialism; if practical, show the paper 
in the hands of the foremost men in the group, 
plain enough, so that the heading will be seen to 
read THe CuHaLtence. Let the men in this picture 
though roughly and poorly dressed, have an intel- 
ligent expression. Scene 2, on the other hand, a 
picture of dire poverty. A man with a sullen, ema- 
ciated appearance, and near by an empty larder, 
while lying near him (as though flung there in des- 
peration) a copy of an old party sheet, with headlines 
suggestive of the prosperity of the country, our in- 
crease in exports and a full dinner-pail picture ex- 
posed to view. 

Let the following foot-note appear: “Both are 
being educated to Socialism—the former through 
their intelligence, the latter the stomach.” The car- 
toon might be headed, “Which way are you going to 
be educated?” I enclose a short article which you 
might use in (or without) connection with the car- 
toon. THE CHALLENGE is simply superb. I hear 
nothing but praise for it and its editor among the 
railroad boys, who know a good thing when they 

see it. I am fraternally yours, 


Gro. A. Roacu. 
* Ok Xx 


For Delinquent Subscribers 
Post Office Department, 
Office of Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
Classification Division, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Sir: The suggestion of your letter of the 8th inst., 
in relation to the form of query sent by this office 
to claimed subscribers to publications whose status 
as second-class mail matter is in question, will re- 


ceive consideration. ; 
It is noticed that the postal cards submitted by 


you as evidence of subscriptions do not make men- 
tion of a consideration received for sending CHat- 
LENGE to the persons named. 

By what right do you count them as subscribers? 
What is the consideration? 

This office has no animus against your paper be- 
cause of its principles, and you may be sure that the 
final result of the investigation now in progress will 
be reached without prejudice. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. Howarp Buckter, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


[ The postals are sold to the individuals who write 
their names on the backs and mail to me as a paid 
subscription for THe CHALLENGE for one year.—Ep. 


Cu ALLENGE. | 
* OK Ok 


Body, Soul @ Breeches 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22, roor. 


H. G. Wilshire, Editor of Ture CHALLENGE, Los An- 
geles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Please find enclosed $3.00 for 12 
postal card subscriptions, one of which keep and send 
me If. ’ 

For my one, send me your able paper beginning 
with the first number, if you can, of Volume II. If 
you can’t, then as far back as you can in Volume II. 

The other 11 postal subscriptions are for some of 


The Challenge 


my friends who are looking for light upon the ques- 
tion of “Trusts.” 

I know you will be able to make them see how 
good a thing the trusts are for “the fellows on the 
inside,” and that, therefore, we all should get “on the 
inside” by having the nation own the trusts instead 
of destroying them. 

If the nation, that is, all of us, don’t own them, 
and that very soon, at the rapid rate they are grow- 
ing they will own us, body, soul and breeches. 

May you continue blazing the way to industrial 
freedom through public ownership of the trusts. 
That is the only way out. Yours cordially, 

FRANCISCUS, 

Care of Gray & Tischbein, Att’ys., Cincinnati, O. 

* OK x 
Send on Your Statistics 
Manchester, N. H., Nov. 17, 1901. 


My Dear Comrade Wilshire: ‘The very best com- 
pliment I can pay you is to truthfully say that your 
paper constantly reminds me of Edward Bellamy’s 
famous and magnificent New Nation. I enclose 50 
cents. Many thanks to you for sending THE CHAL- 
LENGE. Most of our Socialist editors seem to think 
that the wage-workers are a majority of the voting 
kings of this nation, whereas the truth is they don’t 
control 35 per cent of the votes, and even that 35 
per cent is largely concentrated into a dozen states. 
The average Socialist editor is a dreamer. I have 
not written this for publication, though I have no 
objection to my views being made public. However, 
in case you too doubt the above smallness of the 
wage proletariat, I shall be glad to write an article 
for THE CHALLENGE proving it. Good luck to you, 
and I hope to personally see you by next fall. 

Fraternally, F. G. R. Gorpvon. 
* OK OK 


Will Reach an Unsympathetic Class 
Social Democratic Party of the 
United States of America, 
Springfield, Mass., March 22, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Bundle of CHALLENGES arrived 
today with the back numbers to be filed in the office, 
for which accept thanks. 

I shall see that the extra numbers are given out 
at once and hope that by so doing the list of sub- 
scribers will be materially increased in Springfield 
and vicinity. 

Your paper is excellent in every respect and is 
bound to be read by a class who will not read any 
other of our Socialist literature. 

Wishing you every success, I remain yours, for 
the cause. Tuomas P, REDMAYNE. 

Nat'l Sec’y. 
* Ok Ok 


Gives Encouragement @ Enthusiasm 
Washington, Cal., March 25, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Your paper regularly received 
and it is a “dandy.” It gives encouragement and 
enthusiasm to the new convert and is full of logical 
reasoning for the unconvinced. Below I append a 
list of names of persons, a number of whom would 
probably subscribe for THe CHALLENGE. Should you 
see fit to send them sample copies I will endeavor 
to get those I meet to subscribe. Respectfully yours 
for the cause, Tuomas P. REDMAYNE. 

[Will send samples with pleasure—Ep. CHAt- 
LENGE. | 

* kK x 


The Very Best Socialist Paper 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co., N. Y., March 22, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Sir: I have been receiving THe CHALLENGE for 
a few weeks past and I think it is the very best So- 
cialist paper printed. I don’t see how you can offer 
your paper for the price that you do. I will receive 
subscriptions for you in this locality and do not 


want any percentage, but will let the subscribers have 
the benefit. I enclose money order for ten new sub- 
scribers. Ck LEE, 


5 


The Folly of Being ‘‘Good”’ 

The above is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by C. H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago is a wicked city, and we would have 
hardly thought that such a warning would have been 
necessary there. We won’t say that Anthony Com- 
stock would like to suppress this booklet, but we 
assure the wicked and curious that their five cents 
won't be entirely wasted if they send for it. 

x OK Ox 


SocIALISM AND THE LaAzor ProspLem: A plea for 


Social Democracy, by Father T. McGrady. Pub- 
lished by the Debs Publishing Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 4o pages. Price, 10 cents. We know 


of no better compendium of Socialism. 
* Ok Ok 


CHALLENGE bundle rates, postpaid, per hundred, 
$2.50; per thousand, $20. 


A. Watch Free 


Stem-winder Guaranteed 


Send $5 to pay for 2O yearly 
subscription Postals to 


THE CHALLENGE 


and { will send you a Watch 
prepaid by express 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


tried every hnonn treatment ond 
device without hep-finally T cured 


i Ww A S myselt by Qelvanic Electricity. 1 
you are dea} or growing dea} or 
rave headnoiges dont waste time 
and money as J] aid - Write me and’ 
Twill gladly sendyoutull intorma- 


For ucarsandalmost rantic. tion FREE- Qadress with stamp 
Wira Heap-Nowes. W.T-Tinpace, Painter, COKOES,N 


“LAY DOWN 
YOUR ARMS” 


(“Die Waffen Nieder’’) 


A REALISTIC ROMANCE OF MODERN WAR 
BARONESS von SUTTNER 


The English Translation by Timothy Holmes. 
—Published by— 


International Arbitration Ass’n 


40 Outer Temple, W.C., London, England. 
PAGES of the latest and best 


2,900 SOCIALIST LITERATURE for $1.50 


The International Socialist Review, edited by 
A. M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max S. Hayes, and Prof. E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled °*A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is SociaList SonGs witH Music. The May 
number will bea translation of VANDERVELDE's new work, 
“COLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion,” perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocket Liprary OF So- 
cIaALisM is a monthly series of 82-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 

Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are already a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 


. The Challenge 
BRYAN MAY CAPTURE $10,000 


THE MILLS-GRAY-CARLETON CO., Cleveland, O., March 26, 1got. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: In connection with your challenge to Mr. Bryan and the seemingly liberal offer you make him, I desire to say that you could well afford to 
make the offer you do and even then put a good sung sum into your pocket as the result of the enterprise. Any sane person knows that a debate of the 
Saas propose with a person of Mr. Bryan’s prominence would be of world-wide interest, and that the largest hall in America would be filled at a 
ollar a head. 

Your offer seems very liberal at first glance, but I think you would get the big end of the purse. 
centage of the gate receipts. 

Enclosed please find 50c for one year’s subscription to THE CHALLENGE. 


You ought to make an offer to do battle for a per- 


Yours truly, W. B. SLussER. 


P. S.—If Mr. Bryan accepts and you want to sell out, I think I can duplicate your offer to him; in fact, give each contestant $2,000, win or lose. W. B. S. 


Mr. Slusser is a speculative impressario, but I will go him one better. He will give $2,000 to each of us, win or lose. If Mr. Bryan 
will agree to meet me in either Chicago or New York and let me have the gate receipts I will give him $5,000 the moment he steps on 
the stage, and hand $5,000 more to the chairman to be given him at the close of the debate if the audience declares in his favor. 
I think this will be conceded to be the largest sum of money ever offered a man for a single speech, and what is more remarkable, it is 
sure to be spurned with contempt by a man who is notoriously anxious to get before the public, and who is not a millionaire. Why, 
not even Paderewski or Patti would refuse $5,000 for a single performance, yet Mr. Bryan will ignore this offer of $10,000, which is 
practically what he must assume my offer to be, as he cannot possibly admit that he will lose the second $5,000. 

Now, you Bryanites come up and tell me what you think of all this matter, anyway. Do you think I don’t mean what I say? Well, 
I suppose you don’t happen to notice that Brother Bryan never dares say that. He would be glad to offer that excuse if he dared. 
Don’t you think that your Achilles will skulk too long in his tent when my $10,000 brick-bats are flying around to even retain enough 
reputation for moral courage to get another renomination? Don’t you think that your Achilles knows that I have my debating sword 
ready to strike at his vulnerable tendon? Of course he knows I would lick him. Do you think it possible that if he thought otherwise 
he would lose the chance of taking down $10,000, together with the honor of defeating me in debate? Perhaps you think it would 


be no honor. 


DEBS ROASTS CARNEGIE 


Terre Haute, Ind., March 28, 1901. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles :— 

My Dear Sir: I have written the enclosed arti- 
cle for THe CHALLENGE, and, if it is acceptable, 
please make room for it in your next issue. If not 
acceptable kindly return the copy. If the article is 
published ycu will oblige me by making a note 
to send me three/ or four extra copies of the issue 
containing it. I wish you could write one or more 
of your vigorous articles on the subject. I believe 
we can arouse a sufficient number to rebel to make 
it an object of executive propaganda. 

You are storming the strongholds of the enemy 
and you keep the air filled with grape and canister 
and heavier missiles. 

I congratulate both you and the Socialist move- 
ment on THE CHALLENGE. Yours truly, 

Eucene V. DEss. 


BLOOD-STAINED LIBRARIES 


The alleged gifts of libraries by Andrew Carnegie 
to American cities should be indignantly spurned. 
They are the fruit of robbery and murder and there 
are blood stains upon them. 

Are these libraries to atone for the horrors of 
Homestead, the atrocious crimes of Carnegie in hir- 
ing three hundred Pinkerton mercenaries in 1892 
to murder in cold blood the workingmen whose 
labor had enriched him? 

Most vividly do I recall every act in this foul 
conspiracy against the working class. Frick, the 
steely-hearted monster, carried out the plot, but 
every act had the approval of Carnegie, who, like 
a coward, sneaked to Scotland and stayed their 
until the murder had been committed and the 
ghastly corpse had been buried from sight. 

The steel works of this bloody benefactor were 
surrounded with wires charged with electricity and 
pipes filled with hot water for the purpose of killing 
the employes in case of a strike or other trouble 
resulting from the exploitation of their labor. 

A library from such a source is simply monu- 
mental of the degeneracy of its recipients. 

But there is not an element of philanthropy in 
the whole proceeding. It is cold-blooded, design- 
ing capitalism. Whatever Carnegie may be, he is 
not a fool, and he is perhaps the shrewdest capitalist 
and has the farthest-reaching eye of them all. 

The following press dispatch, clipped from to- 


Inasmuch as it is something that no one will ever 
gain, I confess that experimental demonstration will be impossible. 


day’s paper, sheds light upon the subject. Please 


reproduce it in full, headlines and all: 


CARNEGIE’S BEST INVESTMENT 
Wall Street’s Novel Theory About His Bonds 


“Under the above heading the Morning Tele- 
graph of New York prints this disquieting article: 

“Tf Mr. Carnegie keeps on at his present pace 
half the cities and towns of the United States will 
be financially interested in the permanency of the 
billion dollar steel and iron trust. 

““Bankers in the Wall Street district figure the 
best investment he could make and the best in- 
surance he can devise against collapse of his inter- 
ests will be to give away half the bonds and other 
securities paid him for his properties. Their theory 
is if he can secure the co-operation and fellow- 
ship of the leading cities and towns of the United 
States he will in advance pull the claws and extract 
the teeth of opposition to the gigantic combine which 
is built on his iron and steel works. 


MIGHT NOT FEEL SECURE. 


“‘Tncidental to this line of argument, the thought 
arises that communities accepting gifts from him 
in the shape of bonds based on the assets of the 
United States Steel Company and guaranteeing the 
maintenance of libraries built with these gifts might 
not feel a sense of absolute security. The time 
might come when the bonds would not command the 
price they now do, and when the interest might not 
be forthcoming with promptitude. That time now 
appears to be remote. That was the case when the 
Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore banked its 
future on an endowment in Baltimore and Ohio 
stock, which went from 200 almost to zero. 

“So long as the country is on the top wave o 
prosperity and everybody is making money the 
prospect of such unhappy results is distant. So it 
was with Baltimore & Ohio stock, when that com- 
pany had an apparent surplus of forty million 
dollars, afterwards reduced to past and gone invest- 
ments of many years in iron rails and bridges and 
ballast and all kinds of improvements and better- 
ments. 

FUTURE UNCERTAIN. 


“True, Mr. Carnegie exchanged his majority 
control in his vast properties for an underlying mort- 
gage on what had been his own asset, plus the tan- 
gible assets of half a dozen other companies. But 
the future is mighty uncertain, and the time may 


come when the iron industries of this country will 
have to be run by Mr. Carnegie or his heirs and the 
boards of trustees of from 100 to 500 libraries. 
That is a contingency which has not occurred to 
the officials of many of the municipalities con- 
‘cerned. 


“Tt is noted, however, no overtures have yet been 
made for the bestowal of gifts of bonds for library 
purposes to either Boston or Philadelphia. Both of 
these cities have had experience in the past of gifts 
carrying therewith a responsibility of two dol- 
lars for one.’” 

I have neither time nor inclination to comment 
on the possibilities and probabilities indicated in 
the foregoing dispatch. The reader can arrive at 
his own conclusions. My opposition is based upon 
entirely different ground. Andrew. Carnegie stands 
indicted at the bar of humanity for the murder of 
his workingmen, and all the workingmen of the 
country resent, or should resent, as an insult and an 
outrage upon the memory of their dead comrades— 
dead for defending the rights of the living—any 
proposition to erect for their alleged benefit a public 
library from the booty he extorted from his count- 
less victims. ; 

Has Carnegie repented? Has his heart of steel 
melted to contrition? Then, first of all, let him 
cease robbing labor. He has today an income of a 
million dollars a month. He does not lift a finger 
to earn it. Every farthing is wrung from the sweat 
and agony of labor. In Carnegie’s hands it repre- 
sents pure robbery. An honest man would not 
touch it. Carnegie gathers in this plunder with one 
hand while with the other he scatters charity (?), 
from the mountain top, amidst the plaudits of the 
multitude, including the plucked and bleeding vic- 
tims. 

Years ago, when Carnegie endowed his first 
library, I advised workingmen to protest against 
its acceptance, and I write now to emphasize that 
advice. 

Let the working class meet in indignation in every 
town and city where a Carnegie library has been 
solicited, tendered or accepted. Let the honest voice 
of labor be heard in thunder tones against the 
blood-stained souvenir of Homestead. 

Such meetings should be held under the auspices 
of the central bodies of organized labor, and where 
they fail to act, the Socialists, at least, should meet 
and put themselves upon record. To quicken the 
pulse and stir the heart of such a gathering it 


would only be necessary to read a few chapters from 
the records of the Homestead massacre. 

Mr. Editor, you are alert upon the watch tower, 
and I hope you will sharpen your editorial steel for 
the anti-Carnegie propaganda. 

Eucene V. DEss. 

March 2oth, 1901. 


Mr. Debs presents one side of the shield, 
but is there not another? Carnegie played the 
game of capitalism for all it was worth. When 
stockades and electric wires were necessary 
to make more money he used them. But don’t 
all capitalists use any means at hand as a rule? 
The point is that Carnegie has a large share of 
this earth. Now should we bite off our nose to 
spite our face by refusing it when it is offered 
as a gift simply because we don’t like the way 
he acquired it? For my part I really don’t 
think it is of such moment to determine how a 
man got his wealth as it does to determine 
how the people are going to get it away from 
him. Mr. Debs will at once admit that be- 
cause Miss Helen Gould is charitable it is no 
reason why her property should not fall to the 
nation, nor would he refuse a public library 
from her because her father, Jay Gould, stole 
the money she has inherited. All private prop- 
erty is a form of theft. It is property taken 
from the whole people for the benefit of the 
few . I make absolutely no distinction in kind 
between capitalists. I say that all property 
must fall to the nation, by whomever owned. 
That the manner by which they acquire it af- 
fords no excuse for its retention. If I accept 
a library from Peabody or Peter Cooper I 
will accept one from Carnegie. As a matter 
of fact when we ask our National Congress 
to appropriate money for any purpose con- 
nected with benefiting labor we are simply 
licking boots. Those Congressmen are not 
socialists, not one of them, they are represent- 
ing capitalists and when they vote for a labor 
measure it is simply a dole thrown out, a sop 
which workingmen have no right to demand. 

My determination as to the acceptance of a 
gift from Carnegie would be made by what 
I thought such acceptance would have upon 
the advance of socialism. I would not care 
in the slightest about Carnegie’s feelings upon 
the subject. Because he would be annoyed at 
the rejection of a gift would weigh nothing 
with me. I am not in the business of reform- 
ing Capitalists. I propose to abolish them. 

However, if by following up Mr. Debs’ idea 
of rejecting the gifts, we draw attention to 
the iniquity of the system by which the money 
of the donor was acquired, | would certainly 
admit of its value in tactics. It seems to me 
however, that more attention would be directed 
to the individual Carnegie than to the system 
which produced the Carnegies. 


* ok Ox 
A Socialist Globe-Trotter 


Alliance, Neb., March 29, 1oo1. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire—Dear Comrade: On 
my arrival home (then Ruskin, Ga.,) from a trip to 
New Zealand, a few weeks ago, I found that THE 
CHALLENGE had been coming to my address for 
some time. My wife had become greatly interested 
in it, and it is needless to add that I soon shared 
this feeling with her. I like your style. Tur CHat- 
LENGE is needed in evolution now going on in Amer- 
ica. 

Six or eight years ago I became a Socialist—or 
rather, discovered that I was one—by reading the 
Coming Nation, then edited by J. A. Wayland and 
published by the Ruskin Co-operative Association. 
I visited the colony in Tennessee. The propaganda 
feature caught me, and I sold a fine paying news- 
paper property in Wyoming and moved to the col- 
ony in 1895. When I reached there Mr. Wayland 
had left and A. S. Edwards, now of the Social Dem- 
ocrat, was doing the editorial work. I was soon 
elected president of the colony, which position I 


The Challenge 


held during the most prosperous 2% years of its 
life. Mr. Edwards then left and I became editor of 
the Coming Nation for more than a year. After 
the breakup and removal to Georgia, I asked for 
a leave of absence for a year and visited England, 
Capetown, Australia, New Zealand, and home via 
San Francisco. I was in New Zealand four months 
studying conditions under the most advanced and 
Democratic government in the world—almost So- 
cialistic in some of its laws. Although 1 met the 
officials, from Premier Seddon down, I did not con- 
fine my study to official sources of information, but 
went out among the laboring classes also, anda 
worked for weeks with them at printing, farming, 
dairying, etc., and became personally acquainted with 
employers and employed in the various trades. You 
may have seen my letters which were published in 
the Coming Nation. Good luck to Tue CHALLENGE. 
Fraternally yours, J. K. CaLkIns. 
* * * 


Makes'A Suggestion 
P. O. Box 389, Tiffin, O., March 25, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cals: 

Comrade: Assuming that I will not get “kilt” if 
I presume to offer a suggestion, why, here goes: 
Get out a four-page supplement to be made up of 
the first page of No. 8—the “mugs” and your chal- 
lenge to the mouth on the Platte. The second page 
to contain your editorial, “My Challenge to Bryan,” 
and “Not Striving for ‘Good Form’”; balance of 
the third page to be taken up with some of the pub- 
lished newspaper comments that will help to bring 
out who and what you are. he fourth page to be 
devoted to advertising Tur CHALLENGE, and, if 
thought best, some commercial “ads. to help along 
the expense. 

I believe such a form would be readily bought in 
quantity at a price to cover cost of printing and 
mailing. I know nothing would please me better 
than to be able to “paper” the town and get the 
animals chewing, which l’m quite sure it would. 
Every one of the “cranks” that I showed the copy 
of No. 8, wanted it to show to some other fellow. 
One fellow offered me ten cents for my copy. 

There’s the idea, unpatented and no charge, and 
I'm just d d fool enough to believe it would be 
the best possible advertisement you could spring to 
widely introduce your paper and procure subscrib- 
ers. But please don’t understand that I will order a 
ton or two. I have been out of work so long, but 
unless I hit the road I am sure I could gather up 
some nickels and dimes among the boys and have 
sent to one address. Fraternally, 

Cuas. R. Martin. 

You could get samples to your list as a supple- 
ment. Orders would have to pay regular postage. 

Cc. R. M. 

{I send you 50 free samples of No. 8, and will 
send more at the rate of $2.50 per 1000. This is 
nearly as cheap as a circular—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 
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A Right Welcome Visitor 
Belis, Tenn., March 24, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: Some time ago I sent you for a sample 
copy of Tur CHALLENGE, having seen your “ad.” in 
the Outlook, and it has been coming to me regularly 
ever since, and a right welcome visitor it has been. 
I like it. It is brimful of facts and figures, and can- 
not fail to be a great educator. 

I am not sorry the Postoffice Department has got- 
ten after you. It will give you a lot of cheap adver- 
tising, and will do good. 

Since the failure of The Twentieth Century, for 
which I was for a number of years a subscriber and 
contributor, I have found no paper that appealed 
very strongly to me, and I have become entirely out 
of touch with the movement. Nevertheless, I am in 
symnathy and contribute from time to time with 
voice and pen, to the only economic movement that 
promises real good to humanity—Socialism. 

I enclose 50 cents for which you will please take 
me off of the “pauper list.” 

I also enclose some names, to whom I would like 
sample copies sent. Yours very truly, 

G. O. Mupce. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


April 10, 19017. 


At Peculiar Specimen From New York 


New York, March 21, 1901. 
Editor CHALLENGE :— 

Speaking of your challenge to Bryan: Suppose the Democratic program, “Spe- 
cial privileges to none,” is enforced—special privileges meaning all improper 
property rights (those not proper to man; land, franchises, etc.), won't that 
suit you? Isn’t that the shortest and surest route? 

A Convert From Soctatism (Now “A BryANITE’”). 
Joun Hosey, 1626 Park ave. Got your. paper by chance. 

I don’t know how much Mr. Hosey covers by his “‘etc.’’ in his cate- 
gory of improper (private) property rights. He says definitely that 
land and franchises should be owned by the nation and not by the 
individual. I agree with him to that extent, and if his ‘‘etc.” covers 
enough more we will agree perfectly. It would be interesting, how- 
evcr, to learn how he happens to consider that Bryan is in favor of 
nationalizing franchises and land. This is a pretty big order. It 
means revolution, for the people will never stop at part once they 
begin, any more than a man will stop eating his dinner when he has 
finished his soup. 

The shortest way is to present a programme so attractive to the 
people that they cannot help wanting it when once they see it. I 
myself do not see any comparison between the ideal of complete So- 
cialism and that comprehended in any minor part of it. Suppose you 
wish to get a view on the other side of a mountain. You may have a 
fine time climbing up the mountain, but you won’t get a glimpse of 
what you are after until you take the last step. This is my position 
regarding the steps to Socialism. Socialism is the end and the steps 
but means. There is no enthusiasm to be aroused by directing people’s 
attention to the means unless the end is held steadily in view. I wish 
some Socialist would look up renegade Hosey and send me his photo- 
graph, as I have never before heard of a Socialist becoming a “Bryan- 
ite.” I want to see what he looks like. Such a rare bird should be 
noted well, as we will probably never see another. 

SSeS an: 


The Shibboleth of The Challenge 


LAW OFFICE OF 
WINDER, GREIGHTON & DAVIS, 
SUITE 505 LANKERSHIM BLDG., 
LOS ANGELES. 
To the Editor of THE CHALLENGE: 

Sir:—In the spirit of fair inquiry, though it may read like criticism, permit 
me a brief disquisition, which will, no doubt, afford you an opportunty to 
“straighten me out’—and others, perhaps. 

A challenge, I take it, is in its nature an egotistic proclamation; and THE 
CHALLENGE assuredly gives no lie to this assumption. You say, indeed, that 
you do it on purpose; but, while nobody, I think, doubts this, it is not such 
explanation as satisfies the exacting. Here is a paper avowedly dedicated to the 
propagation of Socialism, and, moreover, a herald of that millennial dawn when 
all men may become “gentlemen” and “shine in social circles.” But Socialism, 
in the most attractive guise of its Protean shapes, means the loveliest altruism— 
quite the antithesis of aggressive egotism; and it is the suppression of egotistic 
display in social circles that is the most distinguishing characteristics of the gen- 
tleman—the sine qua non of a “shiner.” However, here is what I want to know. 

Tuer CHALLENGE says, “Let the nation own the trusts.” That is a fine shib- 
boleth; and Emerson says, “A good shibboleth is a missionary to persuade thou- 
sands.” But when the nation owns the trusts, who will own the nation? The- 
oretically, the people, no doubt; but practically, you know——? 

Would you seriously contend, Mr. Editor, that, since the defeat of Bryan 


(exhibiting clearly, and at once, the decline and impotence of Democracy in 
America) that the people own the President, or the National Congress, or 
the Army and Navy? Would you be willing to avouch—pending the decision of 
the Supreme Court, as to whether the Constitution follows the Flag—that our 
highest Judicial tribunal is owned by the people? 

But, you urge, the people own the Post Office. I have sometimes imagined 
that it is primarily an institution designed to furnish a rich subsidy to the rail- 
roads carrying the mails. 

I would say, craving your indulgence, that we have in this country an im- 
perium in imperio; but which is the “imperium” and which the “imperio?” It 
is my conceit that when the “Nation owns the trusts,” the trust magnates—those 
powerful gentlemen who have gotten such a “start of the majestic world” by 
the aid of the government—will simply come into their own. 

Let me repeat, Mr. Editor, that I have not written to “jar you,” 
moved only by an insatiable lust for knowledge. Very truly, 

W. St. Cram CREIGHTON. 

Yes, Mr. Creighton, you are quite correct in saying that egotistic 
display is very ungentlemanly, but as I have admitted that my aim is 
not to be gentlemanly, but to advocate Socialism, there is no point 
scored so far. And you say that when we have Socialism we will 
have no aggressive egotism. That may or may not be, but certainly 
we will have no man in position to dictate to another the course of his 
life by virtue of his owning the latter’s means of subsistence. I don’t 
mind how much of an egotistical ass a man is, provided I am not 
forced to support him. ‘The Count Boni de Castellane is an ass, but 
I do not care for that, but I do hate to feel that whenever I ride over 
a Gould railway that I am helping to support that ass by paying extra 
fare to supply dividends to the Gould family. 

I don’t mind people “shining in society,” provided they don’t ask 
me to black their boots and that is what they can insist upon if they 
own the earth, and I must rent it of them. 

The men that own the trusts own the nation. When the nation 
owns the trusts it will own itself. Rockefeller is a power not because 
he is Rockefeller, but because he owns the trusts. If St. Clair 
Creighton owned Rockefeller’s trusts he would have Rockefeller’s 
power and Uncle Sam is just as smart a man as Mr. Creighton. There 
is no divinity in our capitalists, but there is in their capital. 

Yes, the people own the postoffice, but inasmuch as Rockefeller 
owns the people he also owns the postoffice. I am no believer in any 
great amelioration of conditions from any partial nationalization of 
industry. “Whole hog or no dinner,” is my motto. Now, Mr. 
Creighton, I want to ask you a single favor. Don’t let on to the public 
that you have been knocked out, but come up again and smile as I 
will not have time counted on you while you are thinking. I am 
deadly anxious for a debate with some fellow who will last long enough 
to let me give a convincing exhibition of my strength. You don’t 
know how disappointing it is to me to have him go down and out in the 
very first round. 

That is my invariable experience. I though when I got that old 
Tartar of Debate, Mr. A. FE. Atkinson, into THE CHALLENGE with his 
letter I would get up a scrap that might be prolonged over one issue. 
But no such luck. Down and out he went first round, and no bribe 
will get him into the ring again. Do you remember the time John L. 
Sullivan paraded up and down the country trying to pay a man to 
stand up against him for four rounds? Why, I can’t get them for two 
rounds, and in fact the only way I can get one round « out of a man is 
to catch him before he can scurry under the ropes. Come in the ring 
again, I beg of you, Mr. Creighton. Play the Tug Wilson act, hang 
on to my knees, go down every time I make a feint, do anything to 
give the public a chance to think there is a fight. Have pity on me. 
This spreading of the editorial peacock’s tail is becoming a bore unless 
I can get some one out who will make a remark about my vanity and 
give me a chance to swipe him. I have a very tired shoulder carrying 
all those chips so long, looking in vain for some one daring to knock 
even a sliver off. 


but am 
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Russia’s Great Revolution —H. J. W. Dam 


Russia is on the eve of a great rebellion. For three years past the Russian 
colony in London, the group of famous exiles who clustered about Prince Sergius 
Krapotkine after he established his residence there, have been predicting that 
constitutional government in Russia would come with the dawn of the twentieth 
century. The present outbreak looks very much as if it were the final one, pre- 
determined by the authorized leaders of the Social Democratic movement and 
set in action upon the basis of a complete organization and a comprehensive plan. 
It will prove, if it has actually begun, to be the final struggle between that 
tyranny which has ever made “Bloody Russia” infamous and the ever-rising tide 
of education and civilization. 

[ts ultimate result, however long it may be postponed, is not to be doubted, 
Russia is honeycombed, from end to end, and particularly throughout the South- 
ern provinces, with social democracy. Nihilism is only the extreme, the violent 
end of a great popular movement. Nobility, army, navy, the lower bureaucracy, 
the universities, the police, and, indeed, every body of men which is necessarily 
recruited from the ranks of the people, are almost wholly, if secretly, in sympathy 
with the new and true idea. 
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Chas. R. Martin’s Unique Idea of the Most Instructive and Entertaining Manner of Decorating His Challenge Correspondence 


Krapotkine knew far more of the state of affairs in Russia than any official 
of the Russian police. His confidence in the success of the coming Russian revo- 
lution never wavered, but his invariable reply when sought for his opinion, as 
in the risings of ’96, the plot and fight of Bourtzeff in ’91, the attempt on the 
Czar’s train at Elbing in ’98, and the Czar’s effort to abdicate in ’99, was “Not 
yet; not yet.” By this he meant that these were simply premature and isolated 
movements, and that independently of them a great organizing propoganda was 
in progress whose ultimate success was certain. “The Russian is not different 
from any other man,” he was fond of saying. “He wants to feel that his life, 
his property and his soul are his own and that he cannot be deprived of them 


without due process of law.” 

“Nicholas II. is a weak young man,” said Krapotkine to the writer, “totally 
unfitted in physique and mind for the difficulties of a situation which would tax 
the highest executive genius to the utmost. He has the stature, the mental, 
moral and emotional characteristics of his mother, whose devotion has still 
further weakened him and given him a false policy which will only more quickly 
precipitate the inevitable. He is one of those puny sentimentalists who believe 
in holding out an olive branch to a mad dog. 

“Nevertheless, when he ascended the throne in 1894 much was hoped for, 
and the Social Democratic propaganda, the universal demand for a Constitution 
and the protection of a Habeas Corpus Act was temporarily suspended in the 
hope that many reforms privately and publicly promised would be granted by 
him as rapidly as the conditions permitted. It soon became apparent, however, 
that he was merely a figurehead; that he had not the personal force to make 
any impression whatever upon the tyrannical bureaucracy, the conservative group 
headed by his uncle, the Grand Duke Michael, the old Russian Party who practi- 
cally understood the social situation that he was sentimentalizing over and who 
knew that it was a fight to the death. 

“The revolution is long overdue in Russia,” said the old Prince, solemnly, 
“long, long overdue.” 

“That Nicholas was a cipher in national affairs,” he continued, “first became 
certain in his direct violation of his promises concerning Finland. He solemnly 
vowed when he took the throne that the Constitution of Finland and the local 
government of the Finns should be preserved to them when that country became 
a dependency of Russia. Herein he has broken faith absolutely and shame- 
lessly. All their special privileges, all the lawmaking powers of their Judiciary 
have been taken from them, and the petition of half a million citizens has 
remained unheard. 

“They have been brutally Russified, as completely as if Peter the Great had 
done the work. They have been cheated, and the country is in a burning state of 
rebellion, only waiting the word to rise. So, in the Greco-Turkish war, 
Nicholas was completely under the thumb of Michael, stultified his promises and 
bent to the will of the clique who rule Russia. Nicholas is a weak, frightened 
theorist, whose sentimental view of his responsibilities, as in his peace propo- 
sitions, is simply held in contempt by the real rulers of the country. When con- 
trasted with the legendary idea of the Czar of all the Russias, an idea which his 
father fully represented, he is simply a poor and puny caricature. As his father, 
a giant in body and will, was frightened to death, so he will be. If he is not 
assassinated he will die or abdicate within the next five years.” 

All of Krapotkine’s predictions and notably that concerning the Czar’s desire 
for abdication have been fully borne out by events. The present situation is 
fully known to all the Russian exiles. The Nihilist position has risen from one 
of secret meeting and whispered terrors to one of almost open defiance of the 
law in all the great centres. In a different fashion their relation with the police 
has come to be something like that which was lately said to exist between the 
gambling element and certain police officials in -this city. They have been 
warned of impending raids and notified of wholesale edicts of arrest. The Ro- 


botnik, the leading Nihilist journal at Warsaw, has been published weekly for 
years past with a regularity that almost claims value as an advertising medium, 
and Bourtzeff boasted in London in the same way as to his own paper, the 


Narodnya Voletz. 

Krapotkine always declared that the social democratic movement in Russia 
by the end of 1900 would embrace a potential majority of the nobility, army and 
navy, the intellectual and the skilled labor class in Russia. His correspondence, 
so much as could be shown, went far toward proving this. 

His figures are perhaps about to be tested in a civil war, which for many 
years past has been slowly preparing and which has been brought to a head by 
the excommunication of Tolstoi, who has an enormous following, and the shoot- 
ing of Pobiodonotzeff, the man who consciously invited the rebellion when he 
published the ban. 

I give this as it appears in the New York Journal. Harry Dam 
is well known to me and many other Californians personally, and while 
we woulda all admit his wit and versatility, we would hardly take him 
for an authority on world politics. Prince Krapotkine is not a So- 
cialist, but a philosophical anarchist, and as such is continually argu- 
ing against the predominance of large aggregations of capital over 
the smaller. He has written many stirring sermons upon the social 
question. His best one, “An Appeal to the Young,” I gave in a recent 
number of ‘THE CHALLENGE. Notwithstanding Krapotkine’s great 
intellectual acuteness and his sympathy with the workingman, he has 
never been able to grasp the true meaning of the industrial revolution. 
I mention this simply to show that from the Socialist standpoint his 
views upon an impending revolution in Russia are not necessarily im-~ 
portant. I, as a scientific Socialist, can only look for Socialism as the 
resultant of a certain completed industrial development. America 
affords this condition while Russia certainly does not. Russia is today 
an agricultural nation. Her manufactories have hardly begun life. 
She has no great massing of laborers as the result of manufacturing on 
a large scale such as seen in America. Her population is scattered 
and uneducated. There are great wrongs done them by the auto- 
cratic political dynasty, but it is very doubtful if any form of exten- 
sive democracy would be a possibility under present conditions. How- 
ever, be that as it may, the point is that there is nothing in Russia’s 
industrial condition that indicates the necessity of industrial democ- 
racy. Hence it is that I do not look for any profound changes in 
Russia. Russians are like Americans; they cling on to the old as 
long as they possibly can. We are clinging on to an effete and played 
out competitive industrial system, and will hang on to the corpse until 
it rots to pieces in our hands. We will finally adopt co-operation be- 
cause there is nothing else that will answer our purpose. The Rus- 
sians may have a bad political system, but while it has symptoms of 
decay, it does not seem to me putrid enough yet to make thenh drop 
it. Their industrial system is certainly not rotten. It is a mere baby 
in arms yet, and will have some years to go before it dies. 

This present agitation in Russia will soon calm down, and the 
yellow newspapers. will be telling Mr. Dam to rake up some other 
sensation for an insatiable public. 

* Ok Ok 


“CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS” 
Each card reads, “Good for fifty cents, subscription to THE CHAL- 
LENGE for one year.” Very convenient for agents. 


Price, 25 cents each, in lots of five and over. 
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“Chief Chucker’’ Rockefeller 


Dayton, Ohio, March 26, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir and Brother: J saw a notice of your challenge to W. J. Bryan 
in a recent issue of Lhe Coming Nation, and | would like to have a copy of your 
paper containing said challenge, if you have any to spare. lf not, kindly send 
me copy of current issue; 1 want to see your paper, anyhow. 1! am a sort of 
a Socialist, but 1 voted for Bryan twice and will do it again if 1 get a chance, 
unless | can convince myself that the world is within a hundred years of being 
ready for practical Socialism. You and 1 and many others, Bro. Wilshire, 
may be ready for Socialism, but the common people have a very dim and hazy 
idea of what it is that they want and need, and so long as they are in that 
deplorable condition they will continue to be exploited by one political party 
or the other. ‘he people have the power to get what they want, but they do 
not know that they have this power; nor do they clearly understand what it is 
that they need. But we are all learning slowly but surely, in the great school 
of Experience, and the time is surely coming when all the people will be ready 
for Socialism, and when they are.ready for it they will have wisdom enough 
to know how to get what they want. Yours very truly, 
Geo. E. Brittain. 


lft Mr. Brittain reads ‘lHE CHALLENGE understandingly he will 
learn that we are guing to have Socialism whether we are intellect- 
ually prepared for it or not. I may see a storm coming up and have 
no umbrella, but that doesn’t mean | will not get wet 1f it rains. 
1 am not striving to get people to want Socialism nearly as much as lL 
ain striving to get them prepared tor it. We will never learn to 
swim in the sea of Socialism until we are chucked into it neck and 
crop. Rockefeller will be the head ‘‘chucker.’’ No use of your 
kicking about not knowing how to swim when he gets hold of your 
collar, Uncle Sam. In you go, swimmer or no swimmer. I[t won't 
be “sink or swim.’ We could not sink if we wanted to. We are 
bound to swim but we will take the plunge more gracefully and 
comfortably if we have had some swimming and diving lessons from 
‘THE CHALLENGE. If you and I, Mr. Brittain, were in a skiff a few 
hundred yards above the falls of Niagara you would not be explain- 
ing to me that you thought you had better not go over because you 
did not know how to swim, and anyway you did not know exactly 
where you would land. No, you would be hanging on to the seat of 
that skiff and be praying that she would keep bottom down and you 
would be sorrowing you had not taken lessons in the art of guiding 
boats through rapids. Now, Mr. Brittain, you and [ and the whole 
American people are right now in the rapids of a social revolution. 
We are not yet in the roughest part of our passage, but any fool 
can ,see that the current is becoming accelerated every day. We 
took a great start the other day when Rockefeller consolidated the 
steel plants. We took another plunge when he consolidated the 
railways. We are getting used to shooting such chutes, and we 
don't lose our breath as we did at first. In fact, we are getting to 
rather like it. Well, it’s like going up in a balloon. ‘The going up 
is all right, but it’s the coming down. ‘The Socialists have no fears 
about our landing somehow, but they wish to get some sort of a 
landing made ready for the ship of Competition when she comes 
in. It will be much better than running full on against an iron- 
bound coast. However, the Socialists do not propose to retard the 
ship’s progress in order to make ready a landing. They know they 
could not retard it anyway and even if they could they would not. 
The old ship is a fever ship and the crew and passengers are dying of 
scurvy for lack of green vegetables only to be found on the shore 
of Socialism. Every day of delay means that many more deaths. It 
would be better to let the ship wreck herself and let part of the people 
aboard drown if some could scramble ashore and be saved than to 
delay and have nearly the whole die of the scurvy. If there is not 
a social revolution soon the American race will die out simply be- 
cause the death rate will be greater than the birth rate. It is ap- 
proaching that ratio every day. 
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Get Your Name on the List 


I have offered three prizes of $25 for the largest lists of sub- 
scriptions from Los Angeles city; from California outside of Los An- 
geles.city; from any place or places outside of California. The con- 
test will close June I, 1901, and in order that there may be no errors 
in the computation, I now request all who have entered the contest 
to immediately let me know how many subscriptions and postals they 
have paid for up to date. Postals, if paid for, will be counted the 
same as subscriptions. I will publish the list of contestants with the 
standing of each, in THE CHALLENGE of April 17th, and thereafter 
from week to week. If you are in the contest send your name and 


number of subscriptions in time to appear in that issue. 


Carnegie’s Great Opportunity 


In answer to a correspondent who wonders at the low price of 
‘THE CHALLENGE and wishes my views as the future crisis under 
the trusts, I would say that I am issuing THE CHALLENGE to ad- 
vance Socialism, and have no: desire to make the subscription rate 
higher than enough to pay expenses. Of course, fifty cents will not 
pay expenses, unless the advertising is very heavy and remunera- 
tive. I hardly think it will be possible to continue the paper in its 
present form for less than one dollar per year. At present I am 
iu,troducing it at a loss, and every new paper going out simply 
ineans that much more lost, but I expect to make it so invaluable 
to my subscribers that after they get to know it they will stand any 
necessary raise that may be made when their present subscriptions 
expire. With a very large subscription list and a loss on every 
paper, you can see that a man’s bank account must be very plethoric 
to stand the drain, and I fear mine will not hold out unless Carnegie 
hears about my distress and subsidizes me. ‘Ht CHALLENGE sub- 
scription list is forging ahead tremendously, and any day may see 
the sign out, “one dollar and no less.’’ A twenty-five-cent loss on 
each paper when you have 1000 subscribers means but a $250 loss 
for the year, but if you have 100,000 subscribers, and THR CHAL- 
LENGE will have more than that before long, it means a $25,000 
per year loss. Now, if anyone wishes to put his money where it 
will do more good for humanity than any other place that I know 
about, he will stand for a $25,000 per year loss, and let me boom 
‘Tur CHALLENGE in proper shape. I guarantee a social revolution 
and immortal renown to the subsidizer. Who wants to go down in 
history as the man who used his money for the benefit of humanity 
to more advantage than any philanthropist ever born? If Carne- 
gie would give me one million dollars for THE CHALLENGE, it would 
give him more lasting renown and honor than if he gave his whole 
two hundred millions ten times over to found libraries and hospi- 
tals and schools all over the globe. This is no joke. 


The greatest revolution in the world’s history is upon us, and 
America is to be the theatre in which the first act will be played. I 
am simply an advance agent. 

As to crises under the trust I have been intending to take that 
up at length in a later issue. Mr. Brisben Waiker touches upon 
it in this number, but his article is so short that he could only go 
into it superficially. He would rather seem to indicate that Rocke- 
feller has been finding employment for his surplus income in found- 
ing colleges. Rockefeller, as a matter of fact, has invested the 
ereater part of his income not in colleges, but in buying up other 
industries. He has just bought out Carnegie, and any amount of 
railway stockholders. He is always in the market for the outside 
stock in his own Standard Oil Trust. All these steel company 
bonds that Carnegie is now giving away to found libraries will 
ultimately wend their way back into Rockefeller’s safe. 


Now the next crisis is not going to come about owing to 
the manufacturers suddenly finding themselves with an enor- 
mous stock of goods on hand which they cannot sell. The man- 
ufacturers are now too well organized in their monopolies to 
make more than they know that they can sell. Under competi- 
tion each fellow made as much as he could, and then trusted to luck 
to get rid of his product. That’s the way the fruit-growers of 
California are doing right now, and they can’t help themselves. The 
next crisis will find the manufacturers all ready for it. Hatches 
will all be battened down, sails reefed and everything ship-shape for 
a storm. However, instead of a hurricane, there will be a sudden 
receding of the money tide, so to speak. There will be no water 
to float their craft, and they will be left high and dry on the sands 
of an unexpected social revolution. There will be no possible re- 
covery for capitalism when the next crisis occurs, with industry in 
the hands of the trust. Society is like a man with dyspepsia who 
has been eating all sorts of indigestible things. His doctor has no 
trouble curing him by simply ordering him on a diet. But let the 
same man go to the doctor and say that he has lived on a perfectly 
digestible diet for years, and the doctor finds that he can suggest 
no change that has not already been unsuccessfully tried, than it is 
recognized that a serious case is on hand. 

Society under the trust is perfectly arranged to ward off a 
crisis, so you may be sure that if we have one anyway, and we must 
have one, then since all means of cure have been already exhausted 
in warding off the disease, the chances of recovery will be at a 
minimum. 
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Free Speech Attacked by the City Council 


Citizens: The City Council of Los Angeles, urged on by the cap- 
italist-owned press and private corporation interests, has passed an 
ordinance practically destroying the right of public assemblage and 
free speech in our city. 

It is now a crime “to hold, conduct or address any public assem- 
blage, meeting or gathering, or to make or deliver any public speech, 
lecture, or discourse, or to conduct or to take part in any public debate 
or discussion in any public park within the ¢ity of Los Angeles without 
first having obtained a permit in writing from the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of said city.” 

ORDINANCE NO. 6503. 
(New Series.) 

An Ordinance prohibiting public speaking, meetings, debates or discussions in 
public parks within the City of Los Angeles, without a permit from the Board 
of Park Commissioners of said city. 

The Mayor and Council 01 the City of Los Angeles do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to hold, conduct or address 
any public assemblage, meeting or gathering, or to make or deliver any public 
speech, lecture, or discourse, or to conduct, or take part in any public debate, or 
discussion, in any public park within the City of Los Angeles, without first having 
obtained a permit in writing from the Board of Park Commissioners of said city. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punishable by a fine in a sum not exceeding $50, or by imprisonment in the City 
Jail for a period not exceeding 50 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 3. The City Clerk shall certify to the adoption of this ordinance, and 
upon the approval thereof by the Mayor of said city, said City Clerk shall cause 
the same to be published once in the Los Angeles Evening Express, and there- 
upon and thereafter the same shall take effect and be in force. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing ordinance was adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of the city of Los Angeles at its meeting of March 18th, 1go1. 

CH  HANCE, “City: Clerk: 

Approved this 19th day of March, Igor. 

Compare this ordinance with the following provisions in our State 
Constitution : 

“Sec. 370. Anything which is injurious to health, or is indecent or offensive 
to the senses, or an obstruction to the free use of property so as to interfere with 
the comfortable enjoyment of life or property by an entire community or neigh- 
borhood, or by any considerable number of persons, or unlawfully obstructs the 
free passage or use, in the customary manner, of any navigable lake, or river, bay, 
stream, canal, or basin, or any public park, square, street, or highway, is a public 
nuisance.” 

Sec. 1, Sub. 4. Power to maintain public parks.—City Charter. 

“Art. I, Sec. 9. Every citizen may freely speak, write and publish his senti- 
ments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right, and no laws 
shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of speech.” 

“Art. I, Sec. 10. The people shall have the right to freely assemble together 
to consult for the common good.” 

The Penal Code also provides as follows: 

“Sec. 59. Every person who wilfully disturbs or breaks up any public meet- 
ing of electors or others lawfully being held for the purpose of considering 
public questions is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

In view of these facts we desire the city councilmen to answer the 
following questions : 

Ist. Does not the ordinance just passed give to the owners of 
halls and real estate the power to suppress all public assemblage? 

and. Are not the real estate owners the only citizens who “have 
the right to freely assemble together to consult for the common good,” 

—seeing that the council makes it a crime to assemble on public prop- 

erty? 

3rd. As the streets and parks are the only places possible for poor 
citizens to meet in, is it not better to assemble in a park than to disturb 
traffic on a street? 

4th. If the meetings in Central Park are public disturbances, why 
have not the police (who attended the meetings) arrested the disturb- 
ers,—as the common law demands? 

5th. Is it not a fact that the meetings were quiet and orderly and 
that it required special class legislation—only affecting poor citizens— 
to give legal color of right to this suppression of free speech? 

6th. Why did the council ignore the immense petition (over thirty 
feet long) protesting against any suppression of the Central Park meet- 
ings? 

io Why did the council rush the ordinance through—under sus- 
pension of the rules—without allowing the signers of the petition an 
opportunity to appear before them? 

These questions are hard to answer,—too hard for these tools of 
private capitalism. ‘These are the same men who had to be forced, by 
a storm of public indignation, into acknowledging that they were al- 
lowing babies to be poisoned by the sale of adulterated milk. From 
such men we can expect neither mercy nor justice. Capitalists desire 
to establish a precedent whereby public assemblage may be suppressed. 
The time is quickly coming when the unemployed (thrown out of work 
by the ever improving labor saving machinery and organization of 
trusts) will find it necessary to assemble, to devise means whereby 


their families and themselves may get food and clothing,—where will 
they meet? Not in halls owned by men who fear them; not on ground 
belonging to the men who have made them! poor,—not, at least, with 
their permission. 

Disorganization among the wage-workers is what the rich want. 
The workers must be kept on the move—like the tramps—and this last 
ordinance is part of the plan. 

To us, however, all this is folly—the folly of men who sit on the 
safety valve. Free speech leads to order, and its suppression to vio- 
lence. Believing that this is only another proof of the suicidal action of 
private capital, the Social Democratic party of Los Angeles call upon all 
citizens to assist in carrying the matter to the courts and endeavoring 
to establish the unconstitutionality of the ordinance in question. A 
few months ago we fought for the rights of free speech in Los Angeles 
(a number of our comrades being arrested and acquitted), and today. 
we again stand ready to fight for the rights of the workers, who are 
always opposed by private capitalism. 

Subscriptions to the Free Speech Defense fund should be addressed 
to Social Democratic Headquarters, 127 North Main street, or handed 
in at our regular Sunday evening meetings, at Woodman’s Hall, 12514 
South Spring street. 

Loca, Los ANGELES SociaL Democratic Parry. 
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De Witte: Gage’s Russian Opponent 


HENRY NORMAN, M. P. 


ROM the unique and impressive spec- 
tacle of absolute autocracy from the 
docile, child-like masses of the peo- 
ple; from the vastness of Siberia, 
slowly awakening to consciousness 
and productivity under the stimulus 
of a railway which links Moscow 
to the China Sea; from the beauty 
ard Babel of the Caucasus; from the 
conquest and annexation of the 
proud peoples and historic cities of 
Central Asia—I turn in this paper to 

the Russia of today, says the author in Scribner’s. No 

romantic story introduces it; no clash of arms or 
diplomatic intrigue echoes through it; the camera 
affords it but one single illustration—the portrait of 

a man. To my thinking, however, it exhibits the 

most wonderful Russia of all. 

“The Russian state is by far the greatest economic 
unit on the ace of the globe. To ninety-nine readers 
out of a hundred, this statement will doubtless be 
startling. It certainly was to me, when I first met 
with it, yet the facts to justify it are not far to seek. 
The Russian state draws an annual net profit of 
45,000,000 roubles from its forests, mines and agri- 
cultural property. It receives annually 80,000,000 
roubles from its communities of ex-serfs for the use 
of land it ceded to or purchased for them. It is 
building by far the longest and most costly railway 
in the world, and it owns and works over 20,000 
-miles of railways, the net revenue on which is equal 
to one-seventh of the net revenue of all the railways 
of the United States. 

In 1898 it received £180,000,000 sterling into its 
coffers, nearly one-half of which sum was not pro- 
duced by taxation. Its budget is greater than that 
of France by more than $200,000,000. 

In 1890, when one of the banks of London was 
unable to meet its obligations, the Russian govern- 
ment had with it on current account a balance of so 
many millions of pounds that when the Bank of Eng- 
land came to ‘the rescue a request was immediately 
made to Russia not to dispose of her balance before 
a certain date, since to do so would be to precipitate 
a financial crisis of the utmost gravity. Finally, be- 
sides being a capitalist and a banker of this magni- 
tude, the Russian state is also a metallurgist and a 
spirit-merchant. In a word, the proud claim is made 
for it that it is the greatest landowner, the greatest 
capitalist, the greatest constructor of railways, and 
carries on the largest business in the world. This 
is the aspect of contemporary Russia of which I pro- 
pose to treat in the present paper. I need hardly 
add that it can be but a glance at a great and com- 
plex subject. 

To some people statistics are the liveliest interest ; 
to most they are dull and sporific. Therefore, I do, 
not wish to fill my allotted space with tabulated 
figures, and fortunately an easy way of escape pre- 
sents itself. Economic, industrial, and commercial 
Russia of today is, in a large degree, the work of 
one living statesman, and in his convictions and his 
activity its direction is incarnate. This man is Mon- 
sieur de Witte, minister of finance, and his career is 
many chapters of the story of how modern Russia, 
in this aspect, came to be what she is. Few people 
who know him well would dispute the opinion that 
he is probably the ablest and most far-seeing states- 
man in Europe today, and certainly no other exer- 
cises so great an influence as he upon the course of 
évents. 

The key to M. de Witte’s economic views may be 
found in the fact that at an early period of his career 
he published a work entitled “The Political Economy 
of Friedrich List.” The latter (1789-1846, “the polit- 
ico-economic Messiah of two worlds”) was an apos- 
tle of what may be called “educational protection,” 
and this has been throughout his life,-and it still re- 


mains, the fundamental principle of M. de Witte’s 
economic statesmanship. Such a principle assuredly 
needs no explanation or comment for American 
readers, to whom it must be familiar alike in theory 
and in practice. M. de Witte’s statesmanship has 
been directed, up to tne present time, to four ends, 
of which this educational protection is the first and 
chief. A brief experiment he made, but dropped as 
soon as wider knowledge showed it to be unsound, 
may be just mentioned for the sake of contrast. He 
began with a belief in “rag-baby” currency—the is- 
sure of assignats, irredeemable paper money, for the 
payment of the cost of public works. Of this noth- 
ing more need be said than that the greatest achieve- 
ment of his public life has been won in precisely the 
reverse direction. The second subject to which he 
turned his attention was the fluctuation in exchange 
of the gold price of the rouble. These fluctuations 
seem almost incredible today, in view of the sta- 
bility now so brilliantly established. In February, 
1888, the rouble was quoted in London at 19 pence; 
in September, 1890, it sprang suddenly to 31 pence; 
by December, 1891, it had fallen to 21 pence. Be- 
tween 1877 and 1896 the highest and lowest rates in 
London and New York, respectively, were 2s. gd. 
and ts. 7d., and 67 cents and 38 2-3 cents. The most 
pronounced gambling took place upon the. Berlin 
bourse. In 1891 the hundred-rouble note had act- 
ually been quoted at rates varying from 245.10 marks 
to 191.50 marks. Financial reform, or indeed any 
important financial operation, was almost impossi- 
ble to a country whose currency was thus the sport 
of the money gamblers, so M. de Witte resolved to 
strike, and—perhaps remembering what the tariff 
war with Germany had cost him—at Berlin. So he 
struck, with his accustomed boldness, straight from 
the shoulder. It was decided that from January 1, 
1894, to December 31, 1895, the gold price of the 
hundred-rouble note should not fall below 216 marks, 
and Berlin was informed that as many paper roubles 
as she cared to sell would be bought at that rate. 
Berlin sold gayly for eight months, and M. de Witte 
bought, then, when the final time for delivery came, 
her speculators had to go upon their knees to the 
Russian minister of finance and beg him of his mercy 
not utterly to ruin them all. He consented to let 
them off easily, and there has been no gambling 
in the rouble since. The Russian statistical histo- 
rian remembers that not long ago an empty space 
used to be pointed out in the Berlin stock exchange, 
and questioners were told, “That is where speculat- 
ors in the rouble stood.” Campi ubi Troja fuit. 

The rouble being thus placed upon a stable basis 
of exchange, the next step was obviously to the gol 
standard, and this supreme reform constitutes the 
third of M. de Witte’s aims. The policy which had 
stopped the gambling at Berlin was continued until 
November, 1897, by which time experience had 
shown conclusively that the resources of the Rus- 
sian treasury were sufficient to enable it to announce 
definitely that payments would henceforth be made 1 
gold specie, and by an imperial wkaz of November 14, 
1897, every rouble note was made to bear upon its 
face an undertaking to that effect. The most re- 
markable fact about this resumption of specie pay- 
ments is the enormous contraction of paper money 
by which it was accompanied. On January 1, 1892, 
the amount of paper roubles issued was 1,121,000,- 
000; today it is 630,000,000. That is over £52,000,- 
ooo of paper money was withdrawn from circu- 
lation, the public being literally compelled to take 
gold. And what makes this enormous contraction 
the more remarkable, if not indeed unique, is that 
as in Russia the state alone issues paper money, 
these notes were not withdrawn in one form to be 
reissued in another. 

M. de Witte’s fourth great undertaking—the first 
in point of time—is under way today, but it will not 


be concluded for several years. This is the govern- 
ment monopoly of the sale of alcohol. Hitherto his 
official achievements have been in the line of eco- 
nomic science, connected only indirectly with social 
problems. His latest legislation, however, strikes 
deep to the very roots of popular welfare. Drunken- 
ness is a great curse in Russia, as everywhere. The 
consumption of alcohol per head is not so great there 
as in the United Kingdom, but it does more harm, 
for there is in Russia an entire class, the peasants— 
the very class upon whom in the tast analysis the 
prosperity and security of the country rests, which is 
impoverished and degraded by drink to an extent not 
found in any class of any other country. The very 
virtues of the Russian peasant—his good humor, his 
sociability, his kindness of heart—make him an easy 
victim, and to these must be added the terrible 
loneliness of his life, the long black evenings of win- 
ter, the total absence of any other form of entertain- 
ment, his ignorance and illiteracy, and finally the 
poisonous filth which has been all that he could buy 
in the shape of drink. To the late Emperor Alex- 
ander III belongs the credit of seeing that this evil, 
destroying his people wholesale, must absolutely be 
stopped so far as legislation can stop it, but hith- 
erto no Russian statesman has been found coz. 

ageous enough to carry the gigantic task to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Already in 1885 a law had been 
passsed prohibiting the sale of spirits apart from the 
sale of food, except in corked bottles, and forbid- 
ding the establishments permitted to sell spirits by 
the bottle to consist ot more than one room, or to 
have on the premises any spirits in open vessels. 
This law killed the drinking house, pure and sim- 
ple, but the peasant could still drink all he desired 
by going to a ¢traktir, or restaurant, where a few 
bits of fish and bread were also for sale. It did 
nothing to prevent the sale of physiologically noxious 
spirit, and, most important, it left the publican free 
to buy the peasant’s labor or produce for spirit— 
the most ruinous course of all. The Emperor Alex- 
ander III perceived that what had been done so far 
was after all but a half-measure, and that nothing 
short of a state control of the retail sale of drink 
would save the peasant from ruin. But M. de 
Bunge, the first minister of finance to whom the 
opportunity was given, dared not seize it; M. Vish- 
negradski, the second, determined to do so, but al- 
ways put off the first step till the morrow; M. de 
Witte, fresh from his financial success, and looking 
for new legislative worlds to conquer, has taken 
upon himself the burden of this reform. 

The principles upon which he has acted are briefly 
as follows: A man drinks for three reasons: First, 
because he has a natural desire to do so; second, be- 
cause he is excited to do so; third, because he is 
given credit to enable him to do so. From the first 
of these reasons, drinking is seen to be inevitable; 
complete prohibition is impossible, and the evasion 
of it only leads to more destructive drinking than 
that for which a cure is sought. But the second 
and third causes given above can be removed; it 
shall be no man’s interest to excite another to drink, 
and no man shall be supplied with drink on credit. 
Incidentally, no man shall drink stuff which poisons 
him physically and destroys him morally. There- 
fore, it follows that nobody except the state shail 
make either a direct or indirect profit from the sale 
of spirit. This is what the law of 1894 is bringing 
about in Russia, a few provinces at a time. By 1904 
the whole manufacture and sale of spirit in the Rus- 
sian empire will be a strict government monopoly; 
it will be of pure quality; it will not be sold by the 
glass except bona fide with food; and it will be sold 
for cash only. I have heard not a little complaint 
and indeed denunciation of this legislation, but ‘n 
my opinion it is a magnificent reform, under the 
peculiar conditions of Russian life, and redounds to 
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the honor alike of the monarch who perceived its 
necessity, and of the statesman who is carrying t 
into effect. 

In one respect this reform offers far less diffi- 
culty in Russia than, for instance, in England. Ia 
the latter country a man gets drunk, at his pleasure, 
upon brandy or whisky, or gin, or rum, or beer; 
‘in the former the only intoxicant known to the peo- 
ple is vodka. There remains, of course, nothing to 
prevent the peasant from buying his botttle of vodka 
and drinking it at home, but there, at any rate, as 
has been well said, “the blandishments of the pub- 
lican would probably be replaced by conjugal re- 
monstrances.”” 

Finally, in this connection, what has been the 
financial result of monopoly so far as it has gone? 
Monopoly was certainly not introduced into Russia 
for any profit it might bring—the other reasons for 
it were so overwhelming as to render that one un- 
necessary, but it has been a source of additional rev- 
enue to the state, all the same, for in 1808 the net 
profit was over £3,000,000. 

I have said above that the system of “educational 
protection’”—in plain language, the development of 
home industries by means of high duties upon im- 
ported manufactured articles and upon raw material 
which the country itself is also able to produce—has 
been the central idea of M. de Witte’s national pol- 
icy. With the resulting industrial and commercial 
Russia of today he is more closely identified than 
any other man. In his latest report to the emperor 
he points to this with pardonable pride. Classifying 
the national industrial production under nine heads— 
textiles, food, animal products, wood, paper, chemi- 
cals, pottery, manufactured metal, and various— 
from 1878 to 1887 Russia produced 26,000,000 rou- 
bles’ worth; from 1888-1892 the output was 41,000,- 
000 roubles’; and from 1893-1897 it had risen to no 
less than 160,000,000 roubles’. That is, the progress 
of the figures of industrial business—the industrial 
turn-over—during the latest quinquennial period was 
four times that of the preceding period, and six 
times that which ended ten years ago. The figures 
relating to the extraction and production of min- 
erals are as striking as those of manufacture. Of 
coal, petroleum, pig iron, iron and steel, Russia 
produced in 1877 a total of 1,700,000 tons; in 1808 
she produced close upon 24,000,000 tons. Such 
figures are alone a sufficient justification of M. de 
Wittte’s policy, but as, under the emperor, he con- 
trols the economic and industrial future of Russia, 
and as foreign capitalists will certainly turn their at- 
tention more and more to this country, it is worth 
while to quote from his own lips a lucid summary 
and defense of his actions. He gave this in an 
official speech a few years ago, but I have never seen 
it in English: 

“History shows,” he said, “that exclusively agri- 
cultural countries, even when they are politically in- 
dependent and internationally powerful, are econom- 
ically restricted to the role of tributary colonies to 
industrial countries, which are, so to speak, their 
metropolis. In exclusively agricultural countries 
neither intensive agricultural nor an accumulation 
of capital is possible. A large spirit of enterprise is 
never found there. Technical knowledge is rare 
there, and as our own experience shows, even the 
food of the people depends upon circumstances now 
of one kind, now of another, and against which agri- 

-culture cannot contend. The best protection 
that can be afforded to agriculture consists in as- 
suring for it a market at home for its products, and 
remunerative wages tor labor which finds no occu- 
pation on the land. The ultimate aim of the 
protectionist system is therefore to enfranchise our 
national production from its dependence alike upou 
foreign labor and foreign markets, and to raise our 
country to an economic unity of an independent im- 
portance. Like all other methods of action, protec- 
tion should only be regarded as a temporary meas- 
ure, in force until the time comes when its object is 
reached. 

“Tt is not, however, surprising that many persons 
think this temporary measure should be permanent. 
Those who benefit by protection are not disposed 
to let themselves be deprived of all the advantages 
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which it brings them. That is why we see a certain 
dissatisfaction at the influx of foreign capital for in- 
dustrial purposes, capital which creates competition, 
which in its turn lowers prices and reduces profits. 
We sometimes hear individual interests, shielding 
themselves behind a sham patriotism, speaking of 
‘squandering the natural resources of our country,’ 
or of the ‘enslavement of our people to foreigners.’ 
It is not the first time that such complaints are heard. 
They arose in the days of Peter the Great, when 
he wished to ‘open a window toward Europe.’ The 
Great Reformer himself had to overcome this ‘pa- 
triotic’ wish to preserve routine, ignorance, the spirit 
of isolation—in a word, all the fetters which confine 
the vital forces of the country. 

“The protectionist system has the effect of creat- 
ing a school for our young industry. Important re- 
sults have already been obtained in this respect. 
Doubtless this school costs us dear. The Russian 
consumer pays a high price for manufactured arti- 
cles; that is the chief reproach that can be made 
against protection. But it is precisely for this rea- 
son that the present phase must be traversed as 
quickly as possible, and this again is why we must 
atttract a large amount of foreign capital into Rus- 
sia. 

“Unhappily, the amount of available Russian cap- 
ital is insufficient; agriculture supplies almost none 
at all, and hoarded capital can hardly be attracted 
toward industrial enterprise. Abroad, capital is 
plentiful, and it is cheep; we must seek it there. 
Beyond all question it is better to see foreign capital 
flowing into Russia than to witness the importation 
of foreign products. For it is by means of this 
foreign capital that Russian production itself will be 
developed, obtaining for its own profit, at the lowest 
calculation, 90 per cent of the value of the manufac- 
tured article.” 

This speech is not only M. de Witte’s reply to the 
so-called “pro-Russian party,” which detests foreign- 
ers and all their ways and works, and to those who 
charge him with destroying a natural agricultural 
community in order to create an artificial one, but it 
is a concise summary of Russian economic policy. It 
deserves, therefore, the most caretul attention in 
other countries. 

Alongside his invitation to foreign capital, as a 
counterpoise to the protectionist regime—that is, to 
replace by it that healthy and necessary competition 
which a high tariff of itself tends to suppress—Mr. 
de Witte has done much to supply capital in Rus- 
sia, with its helpmate labor. To give one example 
only, since the emancipation of the serfs every peas- 
ant has had the theoretical right to a passport (with- 
out which he cannot move outside his native vil- 
lage). In practice, however, he was almost as tightly 
chained to the soil as before; for passports are is- 
sued by the village community, the mir, and the mir 
only gave them to men whose payments of taxes 
were not in arrears. But as the mir is always in 
arrears of payment, for which all its members are 
jointly and severally responsible, it could refuse a 
passport to anybody. Moreover, if a number of men 
were working in a factory away from home, and that 
factory for any reason were closed, the police of the 
place immediately shipped all the workmen back to 
their own communes. M. de Witte has gained for 
every Russian of the laboring classes the right to a 
passport for at least one year. This reform, simple 
in itself, is obviously of the greatest importance in 
the development of industrial enterprise. 

* * * 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


There is a familiar form of fallacy which consists 
in attempting to smuggle in a doctrine or policy 
under cover of a recognized principle on the basis 
of a superficial appearance of such a doctrine or 
policy being involved in the principle in question, 
when it is in reality in no way connected with it. 
An instance of this occurs to me in connection with 
the woman suffrage agitation. The possession of the 
franchise by women may be for aught I care a postu- 
late of eternal justice descending straight from 
heaven upon men, or it may be a subtle scheme to 
confound progress emanating direct from the bottom- 
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less pit. All I am here concerned to show is that 
one argument ad hominem often used by women’s 
rights advocates is a delusive fallacy. It is commonly 
represented that the political Democrat or the Social 
Democrat must necessarily, if he be consistent, be 
an advocate of woman’s suffrage. Now I submit 
that whether right or wrong in itself, woman suf- 
frage is in no way whatever necessarily involved 
in a (political) democratic or Social-Democratic 
programme. Democracy, whether political or 
Socialistic, is only necessarily concerned with the 
abolition of class-restrictions and distinctions, in the 
one case political, in the other economic and social 
as well. But now, a new question, that of sex, 
is sought to be introduced. It is pretended that the 
principle of equality involved in the democratic 
idea necessarily includes the acceptance of a par- 
ticular version of sex-equality. Now, sex-equality 
may be a very good thing, but I insist that it has 
absolutely no connection with democracy, which 
has always referred to class-distinction and in no 
way to sex-distinction. And hence a man may be 
a perfectly sound political Democrat or Socialist and 
yet a vehement opponent of the extension of the 
franchise to women as well as certain other claims 
advanced by woman’s rights advocates. Class dis- 
tinctions are exclusively based on political, social 
and economic conditions, whereas sex distinctions, as 
such, are based on organic of biological differences. 
The workman has essentially the same bodily and 
mental organism as his employer, but there is an 
essential difference between his bodily and mental 
organism and that of his wife. The problems raised 
by the sex question may be correctly answered by 
the demands of woman’s rights advocates or they 
may not; but, in any case, the question of sex 
equality differs in kind from that of class-equality, 
and cannot be logically deduced from the latter. 
The two things stand on a different footing, what- 
ever the view we may take of them. Brtrort Bax. 
*x* * * 


CANADA’S HARD PROBLEM 


A special from Ottawa, Ont., to the New York 
Journal of Commerce says: 

The parliament of Canada will be engaged until 
the end of the session in the consideration of three 
of the largest measures ever presented for its con- 
sideration, since the inception of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway scheme. James J. Hill, F. H. Clergue and 
other promoters engaged in securing charters will 
superintend operations here. These measures are the 
Crow’s Nest pass coal and railway project, the Can- 
adian Lloyds bill, and the scheme intended to com- 
plete a new transcontinental route practically under 
government control, and partially under government 
ownership. 

A hard problem that must be faced is the acquisi- 
tion by American capitalists of the control of Cana- 
da’s greatest industries. It is computed that the 
passing of the Sydney, Cape Breton steel and coal 
interests into the hands of the American steel syn- 
dicate means in effect that the Canadian treasury 
will be called upon to pay direct tribute to the syndi- 
cate to the extent of $15,000,000 a year under the 
bounty law. The bounty expires in 1908, and if the 
trust can pay out 10,000,000 tons of manufactured 
product in that period it will cost the Canadian tax- 
payers $10,000,000 in cash. 

The situation is thus summed up: With the Mox- 
gan-Rockefeller trust controlling the iron and coal of 
the Atlantic seaboard with Hill and Rockefeller 
controlling the coal of the Crow’s Nest pass, with 
the same combination directing the Midland, the 
“Soo” and the Nanaimo, B. C., enterprises, the an- 
nexation of Canada’s industries will be practically 
complete and Canada henceforth a mere annex of 
the American syndicate. 

These subjects will come prominently to the front 
during the coming month, and indications of the 
policy of the government are sure to be elicited by 
the discussion on the railway and private bills 
committee of the house, where all such questions 
must be thoroughly sifted. 
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The Challenge 
“The Religion of Democracy’ 


PROFESSOR 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS 


Tucson, Arizona, March 21, 1901. 


of MY PAPER 


H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
Dear Sir: 


of Berkeley, Cal., which was my address last summer. 


THE CHALLENGE has been coming to me by way 
I belong 
here. I presume after what you say on your editorial page that 
“Some kind friend” has paid my “sub.” Anyhow, I want the paper 
and wouldn’t mind paying for it two or three times over. I am not 
exactly a Socialist, but it is always a cheering sight to see a man 
that knows exactly what he cares about, as you do—if I may be per- 
mitted to say so—and goes for it the shortest way. I believe it is 
true that sensible men are all of your religion. Yours very truly, 
CHARLES FERGUSON, 


Rector of Grace Church, Tucson. 


CHARLES 


0 


FERGUSON 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD SAYS of HIS BOOK 


“A great book of a great epoch.”—-Edwin Markham. 

“An admirable book.”—Edward E. Hale, D.D., L.L.D. 

“Tt is a clarion call to a higher civilization.”’—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

“Tt is a remarkable book filled with good lessons.”—The Inter Ocean, Chi- 
cago. 
T. T. Munger, D.D.: “A brilliant, searching book, that reminds one of 
‘Sartor Resartus.’” 

“Tt is full of vital thought, most needed at the present moment.’—Ernest 
H. Crosby, New York. 

“The book is an inspirational work, and the only way to get its message 
is to read it.”—Washington Post. 

“Scholars and philosophers have given ‘The Religion. of Democracy’ a 
cordial welcome.”—New York Press. 

The Sun, Baltimore: “There is strength in this book—the strength of a 
crusader who strikes boldly and goes to tne point.” 

“This is a bold book. The style is bright and dashing. It has been ranked 
as one of the books of the century.”—Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, 
Mich. 

“I have read its brilliant pages with great interest. The ideas expressed by 


the writer seem to me sound and valuable.’—David Jordan, Pres. Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, California. 


“The Religion of Democracy’ ised great book burning with inspiration and 
alive with the fire of genius. I count it as an epoch maker.”—Col. Richard J. 


© Hinton, Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IMPRISONED LIKE 
SLAVES G@ GD 2 


Columbia, S. C., Feb. .16—A trial in a murder 
case in Anderson has developed a sensation that has 
startled the state. Judge Bennett has called an extra 
session of the court to meet on March 7, at which 
the grand jury has been ordered to report. In 
charging the grand jury the judge said: 

“Tt wish to bring to your attention the stockade 
scartial to which I called your attention on Monday. 
At that time it was only a matter of rumor. Since 
then the case of the state against Newell, charged 
with murder, has been tried, and during the prog- 
ress of the trial it was developed from the testimony 
that the deceased, Will Hull, had been killed while 
in Newell’s stockade. To the astonishment of the 
court it was shown that he was not there as a con- 
vict, but was there under a so-called contract to 
labor on the farm. It seems that he was charged by 
Newell with violation of a labor contract, that 
Newell swore out a warrant for his arrest before 
Magistrate James J. Gilmer, that the magistrate is- 
sued the warrant, placed it in the hands of Newell 
as a deputy, and that Newell thus deputized and 
accompanied by a sheriff’s constable, Dillingham, 
went to the home of Will Hull and arrested him. It 
appears that they did not take him to jail and so far 
as the testimony shows, that was the end of the 
process of law. 

“Instead of being taken to jail, as he ought to 
have been under the warrant of arrest, by some 
strange procedure he was taken to Newell’s stockade, 
where it seems that Newell had some eighteen con- 
victs at work on his farm. So, gentlemen, here was 
a poor negro taken from his wife and children under 
a pretext of arrest. The machinery of the law was 
used to seize him, take him from home and put him 
in a convicts’ stockade and work him like a convict 
without process of law. He was under no sentence 
of the court. He had not been tried. The testi- 
mony showed that he was guarded like a convict, 
made to labor like a convict, and treated in all re- 
spects like a convict. And, indeed, the manner of 
his death would seem to indicate that it was in an 
effort to leave this convict camp that he was shot, 
as a felon might be shot in endeavoring to escape 
the sentence of the law. ripe 

“This is a serious mater and I charge you it 1s 
your duty to make a thorough investigation of this 
case. You will bring before you the magistrate that 
issued the warrant and the constables that exe- 
cuted it. You have the power to send for persons 
and papers and you will only be doing your duty 
in making a thorough investigation and reporting 
upon this treatment of Will Hull. 

“I hold in my hand a printed form of contract 
entitled, “State of South Carolina, county of An- 
derson; contract and agreement for labor on farm.’ 
Listen to some of the terms of this contract: 

“*T agree at all times to be subject to the orders 
and commands of said landlord or his agents. He 
shall have a right to use such force as he or his 
agents may deem necessary to require me to remain 


on his farm and perform good and satisfactory ser- 
vices. 

“Tt is currently reported that the lash is freely 
used under this provision of the contract. 

“Listen again: ‘He shall have the right to lock 
me up for safe keeping.’ 

“Here the poor laborer gives the landlord the 
power to imprison him. 

“Again: ‘He shall have the right to work me 
under the rules and regulations of his farm.’ 

“Again: ‘And if I should-leave his farm or run 
away he shall have the right to offer and pay a re- 
ward of not exceeding $25 for my capture and re- 
turn, together with the expenses of same, which 
amount so advanced, together with any indebtedness 
I may owe at the expiration of above time, I agree 
to work out under all the rules and regulations of 
this contract at same wages as above.’ 

“Tf this were a statute providing for the capture 
and return of runaway slaves or escaped felons it 
would not be difficult to understand. But this is 
one of the terms and conditions in a so-called con- 
tract and agreement to labor on farms in Anderson 
county. By such terms and conditions it is manifest 
that poor, ignorant negroes are subjected to a state 
that is worse than slavery. I doubt if there ever 
was such a contract framed or devised or conceived 
before in any civilized or Christian community. 

“No court would attempt to enforce it. It is 
contra bonos mores, against the public good and ut- 
terly null and void. No free man in this common- 
wealth can be permitted, even if he desired to do so, 
to barter away his liberty and make himself a mere 
chattel. And that is what this contract attempts to 
do, for the last stipulation in it reads: 

“*The said landlord shall have the right to transfer 
his interest in this contract to any other party and 
I agree to continue work for said assignee, same as 
for the original party of the first part.’ 

“So, you see this stipulation attempts to provide 
for the sale and transfer of the poor laborer. The 
practical result of this so-called contract carried into 
effect is to reduce the laborer to a position worse 
than slavery and to subject him to treatment worthy 
only of Siberian prisons. It is currently reported 
than not only are men confined in stockades in this 
country under such contracts, but that even women 
and little babes are also imprisoned there. I call it 
imprisonment, gentlemen, and without a doubt it is 
imprisonment. And whenever a landlord holds in 
confinement laborers, by such a contract as this he 
is guilty of the offence of false imprisonment and 
should be summarily and severely punished. | It 
would be interesting to know if any such contracts 
are on record in the clerk’s office. You should as- 
certain from the clerk if such papers are on record 
in this county. 

“As white men living in a state where so large 
a portion of our population is composed of negroes 
it is our duty, as representing the law-abiding ele- 
ment of our population, te see that justice is done 
to that inferior race. There is no doubt that the 
negro race is inferior to ours in intelligence, in 
civilization, in moral character. There is no doubt 
that we have deprived them practically of political 
power, and it is best for them that it is so, but we 
are all the more bound to treat them kindly, fairly 


and justly. They are, in fact, our wards, and we 
as their guardians must see to it that they are not 
made the victims of deceit and fraud, imposition and 
oppression. 

“You will, therefore, spare no pains to make a 
thorough investigation of the stockade scandal. You 
will bring this shameful practice to the light of day. 
Such disgraceful conduct cannot stand daylight, but 
like those fungus growths that flourish only in 
darkened corner, it will perish when exposed to the 
light of day.” 

It is understood that the wealthiest men in Ander- 
son, and at least one legislator are implicated.—New 


York Sun. 
* Ok Ox 
DaKota Revolutionists 


I am not a “step-at-a-time” Socialist. Government 
ownership of railroads alone is not Socialism; city 
ownership of waterworks and electric light plants 
alone is not Socialism, but the public collective 
ownership of natural resources, of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, transportation and communica- 
tion, is Socialism. To win these things a step at a 
time may be easier than to secure the whole of our 
demands, as the capitalists, foreseeing the inevita- 
ble, would be more willing to let go of one thing 
at a time, and thus delay the final act, but it must 
be borne in mind that as long as a single instrument 
of capital remains in their possession they would 
have the mcans of oppression still in their hands. 
To obtain control of the railroads and telegraphs 
and all municipa: works would not give us the re- 
lief we seek, for the money kings would still have 
it in their power to exact tribute, and the work 
of exploitation would go merrily on as long as they 
owned or operated any part of this great nation’s 
business. Opportunity is all the capitalists want 
and of this we should deprive them. If forced to 
Socialism at all, the capitalist would first be a “step- 
at-a-time” Socialist, because it would be to his in- 
terest to compromise all he could. I am as stern 
as Liebknecht on this compromise business. I be- 
lieve in demanding the full programme and making 
a fight for the political power that would put it in 
operation. The fact that Socialism means full pub- 
lic ownership should prove that no one is a true 
Socialist unless he believes in and advocates it. You 
have but to consult the platform adopted at the 
Fargo meeting to find where the Socialists of North 
Dakota stand on this question—Omemee Herald. 

*x* * * 


Mr. Carnegie told Mr. Rockefeller’s Sunday 
School class that he liked games of chance, but as- 
tute observers are of the opinion that his recent 
game with the tube trust was not one of that kind. 
—The Chicago Record. 


Figures That Equivocate 


During the past two or three years a statement 
purporting to give the relation of wages to- cost of 
production, or the proportion of labor cost to the 
whole cost, has been going the rounds of the press. 
This statement has generally been in the following 
form: 


“Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the national labor statis- 
tician, has figured out that the average rate of wages 
per year paid in the United States is $347, and the 
average product of each laborer is valued at $1888. 
This gives the employer 82.2 per cent., while the 
man who does the work and produces the results 
is allowed a paltry 17.8 per cent. In spite of our 
boasted free country and high wages, the fact re- 
mains that the proportion of the proceeds of his 
labor paid to the American workingman is smaller 
by far than that paid to any other workingman in 
any civilized or uncivilized country on the globe.” 


Sometimes the article varies in its statement, both 
in percentages quoted and in other essential fea- 
tures, but usually conforms very closely to the fore- 
going extract, which has been taken literally from 
one of the newspapers in which it appeared. The 
prominence given to this statement warrants its no- 
tice in the Bulletin. Ordinarily it is not our purpose 
to use its pages for current items, but the figures 
quoted and the statement that they are upon the 
authority of the commissioner of labor make this 
case an exception. The figures themselves are in the 
main correct; they relate more particularly to the 
census of 1880 than to any other collection of data. 
An analysis of the figures and the facts underlying 
them shows the fallacy of the conclusion drawn 
from them. 


If the aggregate wages paid in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of the United States, as 
shown by the census of 1880, be divided by the total 
number of employes to whom the wages were paid, 
the quotient will be 347, thus determining the av- 
erage wages paid to the employes in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the country as 
$347. Dividing the aggregate value of all the pro- 
ducts of manufacturing and mechanical industries 
by the number of employes engaged therein, the 
quotient is 1,965, showing that the average product 
per employe was $1,965. Now, $347 is 17.7 per cent. 
of the gross value of the per capita product, as stated, 
leaving a balance, of course, of 82.3 per cent., or 
$1,618, which the originator of the statement quoted 
above assumes goes to’the employer. The 82.3 per 
cent. of the total product, or $1,618 per capita, covers 
all expenses of production, cost of materials, mis- 
cellaneous items, profit, deterioration, interest— 
everything, in fact, which can be counted as cost 
of production other than wages. Taking the elev- 
enth census, that while $445 was paid to labor, $1,759 
of the gross product per capita for the number 
of employes engaged in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries was $2,204, and the average annual 
wages per employe, computed for 1800 as already 
computed for 1880, was $445. The writer of the 
statement quoted above would assume, for the elev- 
enth census, that while $44 was paid to labor, $1,750 
went to the employer. As a matter of fact, of the 
total product per capita, 20.18 per cent. went to labor, 
55.08 per cent. for materials, and 24.74 per cent. to 
miscellaneous expenses, salaries, interest, profits, etc. 

All statements like that quoted above are fal- 
lacious in their application. While the figures in 
themselves are in the main fairly correct, and the 
percentages so, the balance, or 82.2 per cent., does 
not go to the employer, but as shown, largely for 
raw materials; and of the amount paid for raw 
materials the bulk goes to labor for their production. 
That the statement emanates from the commissioner 
of labor is an assumption without any authority. 
From what sources the comparison with working- 
men of other countries is secured is not known, but 
the concluding statement in the quoted article is 
undoubtedly as fallacious as the one which gives 
to the employer 82.2 per cent. of the value of the 
product. Carrot D. Wricut. 


March, 1896. 


The Challenge 


Neighbor Love @ Self Love 


But—so full of strange things is our world—the 
Socialist who insists on the motive of his own per- 
sonal good, will give up his work, suffer starvation, 
and make every conceivable sacrifice in order to be 
true to his comrades and his cause, while we Chris- 
tians who pivot our religion on the idea of self- 
sacrifice, will often not make the slightest real sacri- 
fice of self for our Christ or the common good. I 
am afraid that the personal good of the Socialist 
is more significantly Christian than the self-sacrifice 
of those of us who call ourselves Christians. 

But, after all, this is a question of words. Most 
of our discussions about the antithesis between self- 
sacrifice and self-interest are idle definitions. In the 
end it is every man’s personal good to rae him- 
self for a common good. The highest self-interest 
of the individual, his real joy and liberty, lie in 
pouring himself out in the service of his brothers; 
in throwing himself away for them, if need be. And 
so every man’s true self-sacrifice lies in presenting 
the richest and noblest possible individuality to the 
world. True self-sacrifice and true self-interest 
are merely different names for the same principles 
of being—differing names for self-realization, for 
wholeness and freedom of life. On the whole, our 
attitude toward ourselves and our brothers is about 
the same. We not only must love our neighbors: 
as ourselves; that is about what we generally do, 
whether we know it or not. If we try to live the 
life of free sons of God ourselves, we shall have 
most sensitive and sacred regard for the free in- 
dividuality and divine worth of others. If we truly 
love our neighbors, we will nobly love ourselves 
for their sakes, and for their sakes make our lives 
whole; and if we truly love ourselves, we will seek 
to awaken in our brothers the strongest and love- 
liest selfhood. A cross-section of our feeling, our 
thinking and doing, taken anywhere and at any time, 
will reveal about the same quality of love and life 
in relation to self and to others. Neighbor-love and 
self-love will always register the sante quality in 
the spiritual thermometer. Love is the true and final 
equilibriumizer. Rev. G. D. Herron. 


Kk Ok Ox 
Socialist Speechfest 


The Socialists held a meeting this evening at the 
Board of Trade rooms, at which C. C. Brown was 
scheduled to make an address on the municipal own- 
ership of public utilities, but Mr. Brown was late 
in arriving, and as a prelude H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
of Los Angeles, was introduced to the audience of 
twenty-five or thirty men and women, and delivered 
what he termed “a cold-blooded, scientific, economic 
discussion of Mr. Rockefeller’s ownership of the 
country,” coupled with his oft-repeated dissertation 
on why the nation must own the trusts. Mr. Brown 
arrived while the Los Angeles windjammer was en- 
gaged in his lengthy discussion, and impatiently 
awaited his inning. When he went to bat he made 
one of his customary talks—Los Angeles Times, 
March 29, Pasadena column. 


[I give it simply to preserve the record, although 
it has an additional value as an indication of my 
popularity with the local public. The shortest path 
to the hearts of Los Angeles people is to incur the 
animosity of the Times.—Ep. CHALLENGE. | 

* * * 


Albany, Or., March 26, 1gor. 
H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: We would be pleased to\have you 
upon our exchange list if you can see it that way. 
Socialism is all on a boom in Oregon, and our 
boys are “putting their shoulders to the wheels in 


great shape.” Yours in the cause, 
AS DENCE: 
x OK Ox 


To Lease or Sett—8 acres in fruit and alfalfa, 
good farm buildings, windmill, on west line cars, Los 
Angeles. Call 4703 Central ave. or address 408 E. 23d. 

* * 

It will be noticed that Comrade Whitehead has car- 
ried out in his cartoon on page 16 the idea suggested 
by a correspondent in a recent number. 

RVR SE 

Postats oN Crepit.—Send for twenty postals, each 
good for a year’s subscription. Pay the $5 when you 
sell them. 
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9EN AMEL 
FLOOR 
COLORS #¥ ¥ 
Changes Old or 
New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 
Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 


N 


Dries over Night 


Large size $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


Transparent ‘“Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


et 


Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. © 

This service is punctual. It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. | 

These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, |i} 
New York and Boston. 
Their service may be used with equal 

advantage for all points east and west. |i 
} They are run in connection with the | 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous ‘‘Lake 
Shore Limited” and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “‘Book of Trains’’ is 
desizned to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH, G.P &T.A., Clovcland, O, 


‘POSTALS 
are all right 


THE CHALLENGE 
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The Challenge 


They'll All be Socialists When Their Eyes are Open. —U. Whitehead 


SOCIALISM 


Socialism is based on the Golden Rule and means 
public ownership of all the wealth of the nation, 
public ownership of all the means of production, 
transportation, distribution and education. This, of 
course, implies the abolition of all interest, rent, 
profits and taxes. If the public owned everything, 
individuals would have nothing to be levied on, 
nothing to pay rent on, nothing to pay interest on, 
nothing to pay profits on and nobody to pay them 
to. Every individual will own a sufficient interest 
in the uses of the public property to supply all his 
private needs; every individual may own uses, but 
never property. How much he may own of uses, 
will depend on the amount standing to his account 
for services in time to the public. If his credits are 
sufficient he can have the use of all he needs, and 
have it according to his own taste and pleasure; 
and under public ownership every individual can 
acquire this credit, but can never own the property. 
No reasonable man would wish to own it, so long 
as he céuld have a‘l its uses “auring his natural tite, 
Public ownership means equal opportunities to all 
and special privileges to none, which is only one way 
of expressing the Golden Rule. Under the work- 
ings of this principle poverty, wage slavery, ignor- 
ance and crime would be abolished, and every indi- 
vidual would have plenty of leisure and means for 
self-culture, travel and entertainment. The average 
workman could produce $5,000 worth of products in 
a year. Then products will be made for use and not 
to sell, and everybody can have plenty. Every boy 
and girl would be a college graduate at 20 years 
of age under an improved school system that would 
not crowd and break down the scholar. Slavery, 
poverty and ignorance produce crime. It is a law 
of nature—remove causes and their effects will cease. 
Then abolish slavery, poverty and ignorance, if you 
would have crime disappear. Under this condition 
of things it would not take over two generations 
for the disappearance of crime. 

Dividing the private owners of the means of pro- 
duction into two classes, calling one class trusts or 
monopolis, the other, competitors, is trying to make 
a distinction where there is no difference. Both are 
struggling for profits, or something for nothing; both 
are legally robbing the people, and legal robbery has 
no more moral sanction than illegal. Legal robbery 
as it exists today is immensely worse than all the 
illegal robbery and burglary combined. Interest, 
rent and profits are all legalized robbery—something 
for nothing; to illustrate: If I produce $1,000 worth 
of products at a cost of $1,000, does it increase the 
real wealth of the country one iota for me to sell 
those products for $2,000? No! But I have got 
a thousand dollars for nothing; that’s all there is of 
it, and it’s as plain as the nose on a man’s face. And 
that’s what the private owners of the means of pro- 
duction are doing all the time, and their profits 
amount every year to millions more than all the real 
wealth that is produced; and it is all something for 
nothing. The great trouble now with the Rocke- 
fellers, Morgans and others of their stripe, from 
little to big, is to find investments for their surplus 


profits. At the rate they are now going on they 
will soon own the whole earth and hold nearly the 
whole people tributary to them for standing ground. 
Under public ownership there will be no profits for 
anybody; for every form of profits will be abolished 
and products made for use or exchange and not to 
sell for a profit. No profit will be allowed to either 
party to the exchange. Some tell us that the public 
can never be the owner of the means of production 
because it has neither the means to buy or build—it 
can neither buy nor duplicate. If that is so, then 
there is one thing it can do wheneyer a majority 
become sufficiently intelligent: It can take them 
without paying for them, which would be no injustice 
to anybody. The wealth of our rich men was 
acquired off the labor of others in the form of profits, 
which is something for nothing and of no real value, 
but which the law makes available to the one who 
gets profit. Be AM 
San Bernardino, Cal., March 25, 190r. 


*K Ok OK 
Which School are You Attending ? 


There is a school for Socialistic propaganda and 
enlightenment in Chicago which is appealing (as is 
Tue CHALLENGE and other Socialist papers) to the 
intelligence and reasoning power of the toiler, and 
showing how, with a proper exercise of the ballot, 
there is a simple solution for all our needs and 
wrongs. The truth is put in such a perfectly logical 
and lucid manner that a way-faring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein. There is another school, 
run by Rockefeller, Morgan & Co., which, while the 
intentions are far from being identical, is working 
toward one and the same end. The differences in 
the two courses lies in the fact that while the former 
system is appealing’ to your reasoning faculties and 
better self, the latter appeals solely to your stomach 
and baser nature. Socialism is admitted to be 
inevitable by even the great Herbert Spencer him- 
self (reputed to be the greatest of all modern 
philesophers). Which course, my friend, do you 
expect to take? Which method do you think you 
and yours will be the more benefited by, and feel 
the more proud for your having taken, after the ush- 
ering in of the Commonwealth—which is coming 
early in the 20th century? 

Don’t you want to be able to say that you had 
some influence in bringing about the greatest change 
for good in human history? If you think not now, 
you will; for after its ushering in there will not be 
heard a dissenting voice, and all would like to claim 
some honor in having been the means of assisting 
its coming. You have the chance and invitation now 
in taking THe CHALLENGE course; will you accept 
it, or will you wait until more pressing cireum- 
stances make it obligatory upon you to accept the 
stomach treatment before making an effort to better 
your condition? Arouse, brother, awake; your com- 
rades are calling to you to join heart and hand with 
them in the work of emancipation. Educate! en- 
lighten! that is all the revolution we want or need. 
Education is the “magic wand” that shall lead the 
teeming millions of earth out of darkness, poverty 


and misery into the marvelous light of green pastures 
and beside still waters of the glorious Common- 
wealth. A WorkInG SOCIALIST. — 


Dear Comrade: Under no circumstances, please, 
ever allow my name to appear in THE CHALLENGE, 
for, as you know, railroad companies, like other cor- 
porations, are not noted for their friendliness toward 
such sentiment. I write an article occasionally for 
Bro. Wayland, of the Appeal to Reason, who is, by 
the way, an old brother telegrapher. I have an arti 
cle in the Telegraphers’ Journal this month (March) 
under heading “Socialism Inevitable.” There is a 
constantly increasing interest in the cause in our 
journal, as you have perhaps noted. There are very 
few people living in this country near our place, only 
a few scattering ranches, but am doing what I can 
among the railroad boys, where the sentiment in 
favor of the commonwealth is strong. I wish you 
unparalleled success. A.R. 

{Better not sign your real name; I might forget— 
Ep. CHALLENGE. | 

* *K X* 


Into The Maw of The Trust 
NOTICE. 


Dear Sir: We have today sold all our business 
and property to the Continental Tobacco Company, 
whose principal executive office is at rrr Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, to whom you will hereafter please 
give orders for the goods and brands heretofore 
made by us. 

Payments for bills already shipped will be made 
to Wellman-Dwire Tobacco Co., and mailed to this 
address, viz., St. Louis. 

Thanking you for past favors, and soliciting a 
continuance of the same for our successor, we are, 
Yours very truly, © WELLEMAN-Dwrre Tosacco Co. 

St. Louis, Feb. 27, 1907. 


[Note——The Wellman-Dwire Co. came into being 
with a million dollars a short time ago, with 2 great 
flourish of trumpets to fight the trust—Ep. CHaAL- 
LENGE. ] 

*x *K * 


Profit From The Soldiers 


Great expense is gone to in order that home bur- 
ial can be had. To do this a number of things must 
be done that are painful to think of. The corpse 
must be prepared. This means embalming. Chemi- 
cals are pumped into the dead body. The body ‘s 
mutilated. The viscera or vital organs, stomach, 
entrails, etc., are removed. After preserving the 
body from immediate decay the body is boxed, carted 
to a railroad or steamer and shipped in the express 
or baggage car. It is necessarily handled and tum- 
bled about by persons indifferent to the body and 
to the family and friends of the deceased, or hos- 
tile to having charge of dead bodies at all. 

The Post does not wish to interfere with the prof- 
its of undertakers. 

Is it not really more decent, more considerate 
and more loving to bury the dead where they fall? 
When the spirit has fled, the body that held it is no 
longer a personality. We should, indeed, reverence 
the remains. That reverence is best shown by 
prompt interment or cremation of the body destined 
to final decay and return to dust. 5 

The sooner the body of the dead returns to its 
constituent elements the less is the possibility of its 
desecration. There can be no doubt that prompt 
disposition of the dead is best for the living.—lLos 
Angeles Saturday Post. 

* 

Mr. Kinney would not interfere with under- 
takers’ profits. He, like many other good, but 
illogical men, would remove an effect without 
disturbing the cause. 

* *K xXx 

It is a sirange superstition that makes men regard 
what they know to be elementally good as dangerous 
in practice; and what they know to be elementally 
wrong as practically safe—Rev. Geo. D. Herron, in 
“Why I Am a Socialist.” 


